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RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
TO THE STATE! 


fue Relation of the University to the 
state’ is a diffieult subject. Six months 
when I talked with you for the first 
| tried to define the University of 
Arivona as I thought of it. To-night I 
to carry the definition further and 

to put before you the relation of our 
ersity to this commonwealth—to sketch 

ly the basis of the principles by which 
shall work in the development of the 
versity. Throughout our discussion we 

ist keep in mind that we are only one 
veneration in the long life of the university 
which will still be young after we have 
But further, we must know that the 
ersity does not exist apart from us. 


She is what we are. In planning for her 
we plan for ourselves. Since we working 


gether form the State of Arizona, we may 
y that what we plan here we plan for the 
, and that the service we render is for 
the commonwealth. It is evident that this 
as it develops, will need ‘‘enlight- 
ened and well trained men,’’ for the most 
worth-while assets of any state are the gen- 
us and talent of its citizens. All of our 
political and social thought shows that we 
believe this, and believe it to be our duty, 

duty which we can not evade, to see that 
the stock of talent and genius in each gen- 
eration has a chance of development so it 
may add its part to the growth of the state. 

Arizona, the youngest state in the Union, 
ranks fifth in area among her sister states. 
In 1870 the total population of the state 
approximated 10,000. To-day it is some- 
what more than 375,000. Our people have 
come here largely because of the riches to 


tot 
STAL¢ 


‘Inaugural address of the president of the 
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be found, and they have not been and are 
not being disappointed. 
At this time the state 
is producing more than Sixty per cent. of 
all the that the 
United States, and in addition we are tak- 


Our industry is 
largely extractive. 
copper is produced in 
ing large quantities of silver, gold, lead, 
zine, and other minerals—metallie and non- 
metallie—from hills 
Our valleys are rich in their agricultural 


our and mountains. 
resources, In no way disappointing those 
who have reclaimed them under great irri- 
gation projects. At this time there are over 
600,000 land 
The total value of farming property ag- 
gregates almost one hundred million dol- 


acres of under cultivation. 


lars. Arizona has the largest forest rr 


serves of any state in the Union. Eighteen 
per cent. of the area of our state, or about 
13,000,000 acres, is included in our ten na- 
tional forests. These extend as a broad zone 
diagonally across the state from southeast 
to northwest, and in them we find fir, 
spruce and the largest yellow pine forests 
in the world. Arizona also has a good trade 
and understanding with Mexico to the 
south, and from these result mutual advan- 
tages to both. But above all other resources 
and advantages we must put the spirit and 
temper and ideals of the people of this com- 
monwealth. 

Now what part does the university play 
in developing these great resources? It is 
located, as I have already stated, in the 
midst of the greatest copper producing 
area that this country possesses. I would 
not minimize the importance of the other 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, but I 
do feel that the contribution which the uni- 
versity will be able to make will be great- 
est (at least in the immediate future) in 
the field of copper production. At the 
close of the year 1921 we had produced 8,- 
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900,000,000 pounds of copper. We produce extends from Texas on the east to + 
about as much copper annually as the next perial Valley on the west, and 
three copper producing states, Utah, Mon- southern parts of Colorado, Utah 
tana and Michigan, combined. All types of vada on the north into the northern : 
mining property and all types of copper Mexico on the south—a great agri 
mining processes are located and developing area that has problems peculiarly 
at our very doors, so I recommend that we and one which when it is prope: 
take full advantage of our location in re- oped and maintained has in it som 
gard to this industry, and build up a great _ richest agricultural districts. 


school of mines that shall be known as hav- We are confronted with certain pro 
ing a corps of the greatest copper special- of irrigation, certain types of dry 
ists that can be brought together. The of plant adaptation to climate and s 


copper industry of this region has devel-  ditions—vital and interesting pri 
oped in the short space of sixty years, and But a short space of time has elapse 
much of our territory—territory that has the building of the first irrigation dit 
yet only been surveyed—gives great prom- in Arizona and the building of the e¢ 
ise for future development. The discovery Roosevelt Dam which stands as a 
of new processes will make available vast ment to modern irrigation. While ag 
quantities of ore that can not now be mined _ ture developed under irrigation is th: 
profitably, and cheap power from the Colo- est kind of agricultural development 


rado River will, without doubt, greatly — still in the experimental stage in th 
stimulate the industry. Many of our big to which we refer. There is much t! 


mines have enough ore in sight to last for have yet to learn to make it enduring. 0 
a period of from thirty to sixty years, and irrigation agriculture is essential! 
it is highly probable that Arizona will re- tropical, intensive in character, w 
main the foremost producer of metallic its make-up, a transplanted agri: 
minerals, as compared with other states, for from southern Europe, northern A 
many years to come. Many problems will and eastern Asia. With our great d 
arise in the development of this great in- sity of growing conditions there 
dustry, and it is the duty, as well as the few crops that ean not be grown in so 
privilege, of the university to help solve part of Arizona. We can excel, howev 
them. It is our duty to build in the Col- growing cotton, cereals, alfalfa and s 
lege of Mines and Engineering great de- subtropical fruits as grapes, dates, 
partments of geology and mineralogy, of figs, citrus fruits and apricots, bes 
mining engineering and of metallurgy. growing vegetables throughout the tw 
While we have in these departments at this months of the year. Nor must we forge’ 
+} 


time some of the strongest men in their because of their intensive nature, 
fields, it shall be our purpose, during the portance of such agricultural industries 
next few years, to add to their numbers poultry and dairy husbandries. Ag 
certain specialists of rank. The depart- there is another industry classed under ag 
ments in engineering—civil, electrical and yjeylture. in which each one of us must | 
mechanical—ean only be looked upon as _ jntensely interested, not only because 0! 
hand-maidens in the development of the present size, but because of its possibilit es 
It is so extensive in character that it uw! 





school of mines. 


Agriculture also presents its challenge  jzes about eighty per cent. of the arm 
to the University. We are situated in the the state—it causes us to think in terms 
I rete! 


midst of a great semi-arid empire, which gquare miles rather than in acres 
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livestock industry, sheep and cattle 
Arizona, along with the other 

s of the southwest is one of the pasture 
of the nation, we raise millions of 
and sheep to feed our country. And, 
nature has especially fitted us for this 
rtant work, we must better understand 
economie administration of our grazing 
s, the improvement of the quality of 
stock, devise means to prevent recur- 
osses, and means of marketing our 
In a word, the university must 
its part in helping to stabilize and 
permanent the grazing industry in 
as well as helping to develop and 
organize horticulture and 
We must bring to our staff in 
hortieul- 


\ na, 
manently 
nomy. 
ilture more strong men in 
plant breeding, animal husbandry, 
marketing, and such men must direct 
r attention to the immediate and fun- 
ental problems which present them- 
es to our immediate area. 
Now other than taking our place in help- 
¢ to develop these resources, our univer- 
sity has other tasks before us. Our location 
ses upon us the leadership in estab- 
shing the right type of foreign relations 
with our sister republics to the south, more 
especially with the one immediately our 
neighbor, and to which Tueson is one of the 
rtant gateways. This can not be ac- 
mplished through exploitation and dol- 
r diplomacy, but through a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and problems 
these Latin-American countries. Our 
vinee then, as an institution, is to be 
ound in the training of the right kind of 
consuls, of executives, of educators, and of 
eaders, who, knowing the attitude, the feel- 
ings and the aspirations of our own nation, 
re willing to master the attitude, the spirit 
and the temper of the Latin-American peo- 
ples. There are great developments to be 
ndertaken in these countries to the south. 
In many instances they have extended a cor- 


lial weleome to our representatives to help 
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solve their problems, and too many times 
we have not been fortunate in the types of 
men we have sent to them. If we can send 
them such leaders as described above, and 


by so doing they are encouraged to send 


like men to us, I am certain that we shall 
have accomplished no small mission. We 
will benefit indirectly because we have 


helped our sister republies to build them 
selves stronger and more powerful, and di 
rectly because we shall be worthy of and 
shall have won their friendship. Beeauss 
of such obligations then we shall establish 
in our College of Letters, Arts and Sciences 
strong Spanish work and develop the right 
types of courses in commerce, political sei 
ence and psychology—develop them in the 
atmosphere of Spanish life which we are 
fortunate in having in our own city, where 
approximately forty per cent. of the popu 
lation are of Latin-American origin, and 
where we are but a few miles from Mexican 
territory. 

In the training of citizens the College of 
Education has a most important part to 
play. It is in our province to train normal 
school teachers, teachers of high-school sub 
jects and school executives and supervisors. 
The training of the elementary 
teacher is in the province of the normal 
Sparsely settled com- 


school 


schools of the state. 
munities spread over great 
educational institutions of pri- 
they must 


areas must 
maintain 
mary and secondary grades; 
have teachers and administrators for these 
institutions, and if the methods of instrue- 
tion and administration are going to be on 
a par with the buildings and equipment we 
are going to need the best of trained teach 
ers and executives that can be had. Let me 
digress here to say that from everything I 
have seen since coming to the state, if our 
people have the faith in the future which 
them to erect such magnificent 
school plants as they 
throughout its length and breadth, we can 
not help but say that they believe in educa 


causes 


have established 
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tion as that great instrument which will 
make possible the attainment of funda- 
mental democratic processes and institu- 
tions. Our educational pattern is not so 
large but that we can see our entire system 
at work, and know intimately what each 
part is accomplishing. Because of this we 
are able to recognize with comparative ease 
wherein our educational institutions are de- 
ficient, and ultimately to realize certain 
standards and methods which will more 
adequately insure the development o1 dem- 
ocratic citizenship. 

The rural-school problem in this state is, 
perhaps, one of the most vital educational 
problems, and it is our problem in so far as 
we shall train administrators with a 
breadth of vision and with a practical ad- 
ministrative background. In the training 
of our normal and high-school teachers we 
should recommend finally only those who 
are thoroughly aware of the meaning of 
citizenship. By this I mean that we shall 
have teachers in the secondary schools of 
Arizona who believe thoroughly in this 
commonwealth, and who are there for the 
purpose of keeping constantly before the 
boys and girls of our several communities 
their part in the up-building of this state 
as a part of a national program. 

In studying the relation of the educa- 
tional leader to the public, I am at times 
impressed with the lack of understanding 
between the people and their schools. This 
is due largely to the lack of ability on the 
part of educational leaders to present the 
policies and methods used in the public 
schools in terms of common understand- 
ing. We should stand ready and willing to 
‘arry educational policies and plans into 
the several communities, so that they may 
know concerning the processes that are 
being used, why certain subject material is 
included, and what class-room , methods 
should be used. The university can help 
present such information by the creation 
in our College of Education of an exten- 
sion department. This, I believe, would be 


a great factor in bringing the peopl 
several districts of this state to a bette, 
derstanding of their social and educa? 
problems. 

The University of Arizona has a strong 
well-equipped School of Law that is a er, 
foree for the development of a socia 
sciousness in this state. It has establish, 
a place for itself. It meets a very defi 
need, giving many of our students w 
not expect to enter the legal professior 
background in law as a social force, as wi 
as training a great many young m« 
Arizona for a distinet and worthy p 
sion. The staff is well trained and 
member has had actual experience in 
tice before entering the elass-room. 1 
present problem of the School of Law 
one of obtaining library facilities. 

In this brief discussion of the seve 
units of our organization, I have tried t 
put before you certain specific prob 
which confront the University of Arizo 
While these problems are most pertinent 
and are more or less readily defined, 
real problem of the university centers 
the College of Letters, Arts and Sciences 
I do not say this because I would mini 
the training of the specialist in our © 
leges of Mining, Agriculture and Edu 
tion, and in our School of Law as a t 
ing for citizenship, for the value o 
well-trained specialist to society is unques 
tionable, but specialists alone will not build 
up a strong commonwealth. Such building 
must come from the activity of men 
women with broad vision, resolute charac- 
ter, wide sympathy, and active intelligence 
who are fitted to see life as a whole, to rea 
son soundly concerning it, and having 
formed conclusions upon the basis of well- 
rounded judgments hold them for society 

The conquest of this land—the last 
American frontier—wrought a state char- 
acter that is strong, independent, resource- 
ful, full of energy and love of freedom, in 
sistent above all things upon absolute equal- 
ity of all men in right and privilege. W' 

















are here to-day find ourselves rooted 
s ty pical character formed in the pio- 
e of not more than a generation or 
o. I want to insist that we shall not 
our point of view, our values, or 
ndards from those of our pioneer 

rs, and that we shall not make a eul- 
essentially different from the one that 

we have inherited. By this I do not mean 
we shall keep all phases of the mani- 

on of this culture as they were, but 

t we keep faith with the principles es- 
hed by those men and women who 
made our State what it is to-day. It 
ndividual duty, the duty of this in- 

m, to keep alive such a spirit by be- 

ng in the fundamentals it has given to 

nd 


vs which were the hope of these pio- 


in achieving in some measure those 


it is in the province of our state institu- 
to become more catholic, more thor- 

ly tempered with that liberal spirit 
refuses to rush for immediate re- 

sults at the saerifiee of spiritual gifts. In 
words, in the solution of the specific 
blems that we have already discussed, if 
engineer, the mine executive, the law- 
he educator, the agriculturist, does 

t go from our gates with the right back- 
nd of social and eultural ideals, then 
can not perform the duties that he will 

he called upon to perform as a technician, 
as a citizen and asa parent. If we can not 
complish this well-rounded training in 
customary period of time then it is for 
us to so develop our work that it can be ac- 
complished. Let us begin at the beginning 
to work for the creation of men and women 
rather than for the mechanical ordering of 
university courses. No course or curricu- 
lum is worth while in itself. It ean only be 
considered a tool or a guide to be put into 
the hands of the instructor and of the stu- 
dent that they may create about them an 
atmosphere for the development of oncom- 
ing generations. When we talk in terms of 
curricula or courses of study, we are talk- 
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ing of the unity of knowledge, and it may 
well be that some particular field of study 
will take a longer time for mastery than 
others. If a course is longer or shorter 
than the customary courses, it may be 
stated that our standards will be lowered or 
that our standards are too high, and we 
shall necessarily suffer a loss in the num- 
ber of students that should come to us. 
This is starting with the wrong premise, for 
we need not and must not break too far 
away from those things which the past has 
proved most worth while, but we can 
through a reordering bring about a more 
advantageous development of the work. 

In beginning this reordering, the first 
place for advancing our educational plan 
is the establishment of the proper relation 
ship between the secondary schools of the 
state and the university. We should pro 
ceed at once to establish standards in our 
secondary schools which would make it pos 
sible to eliminate certain instructional ma 
terial of a secondary grade from the uni 
versity. I realize that this will take a great 
deal of time, and that until such an organi- 
zation ean be effected we must as a univer- 
sity be prepared to make the adjustment 
within our own institution by carrying cer 
tain courses of sub-collegiate grade, such as 
beginning languages, solid geometry and 
trigonometry, and by accepting and pre- 
paring to care for a variety of capacities 
and training in those who come from our 
various state high schools. The complete 
organization of high-school curricula and 
the maintenance of proper standards in 
courses, as well as the offering of technical 
work which will prepare students for en- 
trance to the university, are all elements to 
be taken into consideration in a plan de- 
vised to effect this closer relationship. But 
before we proceed with the discussion of 
these problems, we must realize that the 
university will care for only a part of the 
students who will pass through the secon- 
dary schools even though the number be in- 


creasing in proportion from year to year. 
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Hence the functions of the high school are ing with the student body of the Un 
far more numerous than the preparation of Arizona let me bear witness that 1 
for entrance to certain courses in a univer- no question about the sincerity 
sity. Our high schools are new, and, in earnestness of endeavor on the part 
some instances, there are some limitations students coming from this State. The ] 
in the way of equipment and materials versity of Arizona has a fine student 
which limit the ability of the several high When we have summarized all thes: 
schools in undertaking all the work they there are two outstanding erfticisms 
should undertake. In other instances, the that on account of the newness of ou 
high schools of this state are splendidly cational systems there are some defi 
equipped to undertake many different and some varying standards in ou: 
ty pes of work. It is my belief, after visit- dary schools, and, second, by reason ¢ 
ing many of them, that some are attempt- great differences in the early en 
ing to differentiate their work too far, of our young men and yonng womer 
hence undertaking more than they have a come to us with varied adaptive ea) 
right to expect to undertake. In this way and many types of culture. In ord 
they dissipate their efforts and are not de- meet these conditions the universit 
veloping certain fundamental work as it  pecting to keep in closer touch wit 
should be developed to meet the social and high schools of the State by havi 
educational needs of the State. high school visitor reach each of our s 
In the second place we must know about dary schools several times each 
the natural endowments of the people with carry to them such things as the univ 
whom we are dealing to know whether they ean contribute and to bear from them s 


would profit by entering institutions of things as the secondary schools can g 
higher learning. Much has been said about the university. Further, we are going t 
intelligence tests, about psychological reac- establish, if it shall prove feasible 
tions and analyses to determine the ability mon freshman year, and shall desig 
of individuals to profit by advanced in- one of our staff as dean of that 
struction. We can depend in part only shall be his purpose to see to it that « 
upon such tests as we now have and must freshman student has his opportu 


look in a more intimate way into the lives making up such deficiencies as lh 


of our people for the data that are going to bring to the university, so that at t! 
help us to estimate the capacities of our’ of the freshman year the advanced 
youth. We must take into consideration may be approached with about the 
the early environment from which these background, because each student wi 
young men and young women come in de- made up technical and cultural defi 
termining what type of activity they would ies. I believe this program will er 
be likely to undertake, and we must go stronger morale and a better defined | 
further still and attempt to analyze what pose in the first-year men and womer 
the meaning would be for them of the tran- eanse special emphasis upon first-) 
sition from the environment in which they teaching and more attention to individ 
are accustomed to live to the environment needs ean not help but give them a 21 
which the university offers to them. Isup-  eonfidence in themselves and in thei! 
pose the last thing we must consider in es- _ yersity, 

tablishing this relationship between the As a part of this program, I belie 
secondary schools and the university is to should establish a system of educ 
try to know the spirit and the purpose of and vyoeational guidance, a system 
the students who come to us. After work-  wi]] enable the student to get the most 
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Far 


ny students have no or very vague 


is work while in the university. 
deas why they are studying the courses 
y are taking. I think universities have 
: taken advantage of organized guidance 
: to relieve them of much responsibil- 
| | criticism that comes from sending 
it students who have no definite prepara- 
to take their places in the social and 
economie systems of the several communi- 
Answers to a recent questionnaire to 
some forty American colleges and universi- 
es of first rank show that there is no spe- 
‘method of counsel on the choice of vo- 
mal and educational work to be under- 
taken, and that the maximum amount of 
me spent by any of these universities with 
of the incoming students concerning 
he work that they are to undertake is less 
in twenty minutes. Surely this is an 
‘tment against our present system of 
cher education. There are obvious dan- 
gers in any attempt to give counsel to 
ing men and young women on the choice 
heir life career, but would it not be bet- 
for us to err in attempting to make it 
ssible for them to choose a vocation and 
to know of the relationships of citizenship 
n to proceed in the present haphazard, 
nscientifie way ? 
Another problem that we should consider 
s that of limiting our student bodies so 
hat only those best able to profit by higher 
education will be admitted to our univer- 
sity. Throughout the nation great empha- 
sis is being laid upon the question at this 
particular time on account of the great 
numbers making application for admission 
to our universities. I believe the answers 
to the questions involved are not so difficult 
to find as they at first might seem. I have 
already suggested that the integrity of the 
state depends upon the individual initiative 
and sound sense—the equipment of the 
everyday man. The history of our state, 


if we believe in demoeracy, will be written 
nap 


e undertakings of such men. So it is 
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our responsibility to take all young men 
and young women who can profit by higher 
instruction and give them a sound attitude 
of mind, a well-rounded social perspective, 
ever mindful that they will not all be social 
leaders, but that out of the number there 
will be that few who will want to carry on 
certain lines of advanced training that will 
set them apart in their chosen field. The 
big thing to remember is that the univer- 
sity is not the end. 
interested in numbers, and think 
crowded conditions, and more of the fitness 


I want you to be less 
less of 
of our students. In building our univer- 
sity we must depend upon certain social, 
economie and educational selective factors 
that are steadily at work. 
of selection are not just, if they are not 
they are 


If the processes 
properly organized, or if not 
searching enough, then we should see to it 
that standards are set so that 
dents who come to us will be ready for the 
work they are to undertake. 
Sometimes social ideas establish 
selective factors. There are not two ideals 
for higher education, one for the higher ed- 
ueation of the gentleman, and the so-called 
scholar, and the other for the higher educa- 
tion of those who are to carry on the actual 
work of the common world. The two are 
one, for we have no measure of an educated 
man except his ability to do things, and 
nothing portrays culture so much as being 
able to do things well, and having finished 
a task, to put the proper estimate of impor- 
tance upon it. Insistence upon this will be 
the most potent force in the maintenance 
of a democratic institution, and those of us 
who have faith in democracy must of neces- 
sity not allow an over emphasis to be laid 
upon autocracy. It is easy to say ,that a 
few men must of necessity govern, but I 
believe that every individual has a part to 
play, and that that part well played is as 
important as any other part. (We are hear- 
ing much pessimistic criticism to-day of 
democracy, but if we think truly we will 
regard this as a hopeful sign. President 


those stu- 


wrong 
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Kliot has said that ‘‘the great thing is to tie the whole group together or to ey 
expect so much of democracy that we can its parts in terms of modern life. 
never hope to attain it.’’ If we are so_ this in mind we must come to some « 
minded, the failures in democratic institu- understanding of what knowlede 






tions are simply the hard knocks, the grow- worth while in a liberal education 
ing pains which we can expect as its prin- day. This does not mean that the ( 
ciples are developed. Let us then pledge of Letters, Arts and Sciences should a 
ourselves to the belief that we are training don its function of presenting | 
our young men and our young women to’ which have no direct vocational motivy: 
take their places in democratic society, and must abandon its timidity and irresolut 
let us understand that through this period as an interpreter of the strenuous and « 
of reaction toward autocracy ‘‘it is going ocratic life that we find about us. A 
to take courage to hold to’’ democratic course of study must take this life as 


principles. starting-point, do its best to determ 
The discussion now takes us to a consid- what fundamental knowledge is necessa; 
eration of the course of study. It is my sin- for the development of our youth 
cere desire that we shall not allow our elee- further insist that departmental barri 
tive system in the College of Letters, Arts should not interfere with the unificatioy 
and Sciences to have the scattering influ- the knowledge necessary to present it. U: 


ence that it has had in certain other uni- less our curricula are so ordered our w 
versities. I think that we should demand _ versity will be the weaker and our State t 
of each student that he attempt to relate poorer. 

his various studies into a definitely ordered The faculties must be made up ot 
scheme of thought so that he ean begin to. who have a definite philosophy of « 

see the system that determines values, and_ tion. To have been trained within a: 

the first principles that underlie all that we tive system and have become masters 
think and do. In order to expect this of subjects is not enough. Putting this 
the student we must organize and order our’ other way, President Meiklejohn says 
courses so that they can be thus fitted to- a professor lives and thinks amid a frag 
gether. We must be unwilling to include mentary intellectual world how ear 
materials that are colorless, matters of no teach in terms of a developing world? Ly 
importance to the specifie end for which the — vices of teaching technique will never re! 
student has set his ambitions. I am afraid edy the defects of limited thinking. A 
that in a general criticism that I should that a teacher has to give is just his wa) 
have to say with President Chase ‘‘the col- thinking about the world. And if we mea! 
lege has seemed afraid to stress anything to give a liberal education, then we must lv 
very much. Instead of setting resolutely ourselves a group of liberally educated 
to work to attempt as intelligently as pos- men. The great teacher then is th 
sible to state and practice its convictions who is able to inspire, and having insp! 
as to the fundamentals of eulturesin the his students to undertake a task is able t 
twentieth century democratic state, it has direct them in a quiet, orderly way toward 
elung in its heart to those things that were things essential for their life development 
basie in earlier generations when life and He must not look upon his work as the eul- 
higher education were both wholly differ- tivation of a small field of knowledge, not 


) 


staytiy 


ent enterprises from to-day.’’ It is true vet ‘as a matter of enacting and institu 
that some new courses have been intro- for large bodies of students, but as an ! 
duced to meet present day demands, but dividual service rendered to individua 
there has been surprisingly little effort to minds.’ ”’ 
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uur courses of study are so organized 
| presented with sich understanding. we 
suing to be able to do away with the 
difference that now exists between 
‘t is sometimes known as theory and 
tice. And recognizing that 


s practicable, and, at the same time, 


sound 


isis of culture, let us go one step 
and so order our courses that the 
wlents of this institution may from time 
time have an opportunity of testing 
mselves in the actual work-a-day world. 
this I mean that we should make it pos- 
or our students to spend a part of 
time in actual economic positions as 
are undertaking their work in the uni- 
rsity. Of necessity it would mean that 
‘ would take a longer period of training, 
hut in an institution where more than sixty 
er cent. of the students are maintaining 
themselves in whole or in part, I am of the 
ef that it is our privilege to stand with 
ir student body and help them to realize 
ambitions that they are so zealous to 


So far I have discussed with you that 
of our program that we refer to as 
ilemic, and that has for its purpose the 
levelopment of the intellectual and emo- 
mal sides of our students. Concerning a 
rogram of physical and health administra- 
tion, it is my belief that the university 
should insist upon its students knowing 
about and earing for their physical well 
Where practically every day ean 
be spent in the open, and where our stu- 
dents have the privilege of the major 
sports, and where our men and women par- 
ticipate in basketball, swimming, tennis, 
polo, esthetie daneing, riding, shooting and 
all of the minor sports, we should have a 
thoroughly developed program for them to 
undertake. Our students should go from 
us with a seientifie knowledge of personal 
and social hygiene, with well-developed 
‘lies, and with a physical poise and con- 
‘rol that will match the mental stability we 


HNeme 
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hope they will have when they complete 
their academic work. 

I now come to that feature in our discus- 
sion which is most difficult to the 
part of our policy which alludes to that 


state 


sound and permanently established prinei- 
ple of the separation of church and state. 
The toleration of all religions is perhaps 
achievements in our 


one of the greatest 


form of government. Under our constitu- 
tion no man or woman is to be deprived of 
the full exercise of his or her religious 
choice, and because of this principle it is 
evident that religious instruction of a see- 
tarian nature can not be given in the uni- 
versity. Some people assume that it is in- 
evitable that state universities shall become 
godless institutions because there seems to 
be no direct religious instruction and no 
instruction or work in the teaching of mor- 
als or ethics. Undoubtedly character is 
primary and is the aim of all education, 
and no education can serve well in a democ- 
racy which fails to develop strong, depend- 
able character. The assumption that it is 
not within the province of a university to 
give religious instruction or teaching in 
morals or in ethies is erroneous. President 
Suzzalo points out that a ‘‘religion of a 
very vital type prevails in state universi- 
ties. The representatives of organized re- 
ligions are close at hand. The breadth of 
view, the cosmopolitan spirit, the grip of 
real work to be done, the appeal of world- 
wide interests are there. Narrowness and 
bigotry, excessive individualism and mor- 
bid self-introspection are swept away in the 
main current of a life whose interests are 
as broad as mankind.’’ Our forefathers 
certainly had no intention of creating a 
godless, irreligious, or even non-religious, 
educational system. If all religious and 
moral instruction were to be taken from the 
university many of our leaders would go 
out into the state without having had any 
opportunity of receiving instruction about 
their duty to God or man, or about the re- 
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ligious and ethical histories of the human’ were read 1874 old plan chemistry bo 
race. I believe that ignorance on such sub- per cent. of which were of passing gra 
jects is greater now than it was a genera- 461 new plan books, 70.9 per cent. 


tion ago. I would not advocate the teach- passed. 


ing of any symbolism or mysticism on The definition of the chemistry re 
which the different churches and sects have “ed by the Board from its beginning u 


always insisted, but I do believe that there #5 based on a report by the Natio 


— ay . tion Association. In 1913 the definitiv 
are certain fundamental spiritual and ethi- ; 
mae : vised by a Committee of Seven, repre 
eal principles and practices which ought to 
} 1j | . * . ] 1 hi -¢ of colleges and secondary schools o1 
e ‘usse ‘ 4 > leader > nee 

ve discussed in t1 ning for leaders up it hand. and of different parts of the « 

we are not to lose certain strengths from the other hand. The revised definitio 
our democratic society. In other words, I result of much careful work based 
want to say with President Eliot ‘‘we shall Board’s experience of over a decade, o 
not make democratic education successful by various teacher organizations and « 
until we have put back into our system of commendation and criticism. (See “( 
Board Annual Report” for 1913 for furi 


of edueation instruction in fundamental 
tails.) No marked change has been mad 


ethies.’’ 

Croyp H. Marvy syllabus since 1913. 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER 
SITY OF ARIZONA 


The chemistry syllabus is divided 
parts—Part I, a minimum set of essent 
ics which are a required, and Part Il 
gfoups of additional topics (descript 


WHAT THE COLLEGE BOARD ciples, applheations) from which teachers : 


CHEMISTRY EXAMINATION select any two which suit local or othe: 
IS DOING FOR THE TEACH- tions best. Part I contains the properties, 
ING OF CHEMISTRY? and methods of preparation of four « 


the properties and uses of 7 other elem: 
oy paper we covets “ 5s Fatal worts ” properties, uses and one method of pre} 
the College Entrance Examination Board in of 21 inorganic and 6 organic compout 
general, a few a the chemistry part, rather — theoretical portion of Part I includes 
more to the chemistry syllabus, a little to the jrte items. The descriptive option und 
setting, marking, and rating of the chemistry [7 includes the preparation, physical and 
9 and finally somewhat to the effects of jeg] characteristics, and recognition of 10 
all this on the teaching of chemistry in second- 4] elements mentioned in Part I plus 5 ot 


ary schools, leaving, by inference from the last, not there mentioned, the preparation, p 


» effect ehemistrv teachi i > Pa : one 

the effect on chemistry teaching in colleges. and chemical characteristics and recog: 
The College Entrance Examination Board the 27 compounds mentioned in Part I p 

conducts each June examinations in 60 differ-  .ame topics for 26 additional ecompour 


ent subjects covering mathematics, history, the Principles option of Part II includes 14 t 
languages and the sciences. Roughly between largely additional to the theoretical to} 
65,000 and 70,000 books are read, the ratings part I of the paper. The Applications op! 
on which are accepted by practically all colleges of Part II includes 25 topics relating t 
in determining the fitness of the candidates to application of chemistry in the industries 
enter college. in the household. Then follows a list of ' 

In June 1921 there were read 1750 old plan periments, at least 40 of which are re 
chemistry books, 63.5 per cent. of which were Additional lecture table demonstrations : 
of passing grade, and 457 new plan books, 63.7 vised and the study of a standard text-l 
per cent. of which passed. In June 1922 there  gccontial. 


1Paper read before the American Chemical The question papers are set with great 
Society at its April, 1923, meeting at New Haven. by a board of 5 examiners, 3 represé 
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id 2 the schools, and then revised by a 
ite board of revision. The papers of the 
ates are read by a committee of about 20 
s. In 1922 the colleges were represented 
) readers and the secondary schools by 8. 
23 the colleges will be represented by 11 

rs and the secondary schools by 10. 
the permission of Dr. Fiske, secretary 
Board, and Prof. Forbes, the Chiet 
r, | am able to give some information re- 
* the correcting of the papers. I shall 
of course only as an individual reader 
m not representing officially either the 
Colleze Board or the Board of Readers. The 
half day the readers go over the question 
per question by question and assign rating 
ies to each question and subdivision thereof. 
ey also consider all possible answers, dis- 
¢ some, rating some full value, and estab- 
shing dockings for partial answers. Next a 
papers are read by each reader; these are 
then read by other readers, the results com- 
pared, and further discussion usually leads to 
revised system of ratings and understandings 
to govern the reading on the subsequent days. 
All books marked 60 or lower and all marked 
) or higher are reread by a second reader. So 
as practicable a book originally read by a 
llege teacher is reread by a secondary school 


teacher and vice versa. In case of unadjustable 


disagreement a third reader is employed. 

ay ee criticism that the 
chemistry papers are marked hurriedly and 
carelessly, this is not true so far as my observa- 
tion goes. In fact I have been greatly im- 
pressed with the Chief Reader’s concern to have 
the reading done carefully and slowly enough 
so that all reasonable answers shall get fair and 
accurate rating. There is a constant effort to 
give all eredit possible to an answer which 
shows that the candidate really knows some- 
thing about the topie in question even if the 
method of approach is somewhat different from 
that anticipated. It must not be supposed that 
credit is given if a candidate simply fills book 
space with correct information on an unrelated 
topic. 

So much for the College Board Chemistry 
Syllabus and examination. Now for the effect 
of this on chemistry teaching. 

Secondary schools fall into three classes with 
reference to the College Board Chemistry : 
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those schools which send no students up tor the 
College Board examinations; (@ those which 
send up most or practically ail of their stu 
dents; and those which have a double goal 
—the College Board examination on the one 
hand and on the other General Chemistry 
(sometimes called Non-College Chemistry) for 
those not intending to continue the subject o1 
not going to college. 

The first class may be dismissed from our dis 
cussion because the Syllabus will probably not 
interest teachers who do not have to keep the 
College Board examination as an objective, ex 
cept that perhaps an occasional teacher may 
wish to use the Syllabus as a guide, possibly 
because of his own insufficient preparation in 
the subject. The teachers of the second class 
are probably bound pretty closely to the Sy! 
labus. In the third class some teachers, follow 
ing the line of least resistance, may comp 
their non-college students to take the same 
course as those preparing for the examination, 
whereas other teachers, with perhaps more tim« 
or more individuality run separate courses fo 
the college candidates and for the non-colleg: 
students, in which case they can work out thei 
own ideas in the non-college classes and thereby 
do a little original research in educational chem 
istry. 

1. The first effect of the Syllabus is naturally 
that it acts as a guide or an outline for th 
teacher to follow. In this way it is a distinct 
help because it represents the consensus of opin 
ion of the college teachers and secondary schoo! 
teachers of chemistry, so far as it has been pos 
sible to arrive at such a consensus. It is prob 
ably true that, in part at least, the Syllabus 1 
a compromise between more or less divergent 
opinions as to what should and what should not 
be taught in a first year chemistry class. 

2. The present Syllabus is a distinct improve 
ment over the former, in that definite statement 
and exact limitations have been substituted for 
the less definite wording of the old Syllabus 
This can not but help the teacher who is, o! 
should be, striving for exactness of statement 
by his pupils. 

3. The chance to select two of the three op 
tional groups of questions in Part II of the 
paper gives the teacher a chance to select a littl 
of his year’s work in accordance with his own 
previous training, his likes, and the age and 
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characteristics of his students. This offsets to in class work and in the outside activitie 
some extent what may seem to some teachers a students. An illustration of what ] 
dogmatic attitude of statement in Part I of the mind occurred in our own elementary « 
Syllabus. I have yet to learn of a teacher who a few weeks ago. The students had 

can cover all three options in one year with a oratory experiment the separation of sily: 


class meeting four times a week. It is perhaps and mercury by the usual qualitative pr 


unfortunate that any of the topics in Part II suggested by the Syllabus. The next 


need to be omitted at all. had the analysis of unknown salts. 


4. The amount of ground covered by the Syl- 
labus should be about right for the teacher who had recognized the presence of lead w: 
is satisfied to confine his year’s work to just the parently unable to carry with them eno 
things in the syllabus. For the other kind of the preceding day’s work to reason 
teacher the amount is perhaps too large, and their unknown salt should dissolve 


dents who were given lead carbonate 


leaves little time to mention those items of pres- acid but should produce a copious whit 
ent day interest which are disseminated through  cipitate when hydrochloric acid was 

Slosson’s Science Service and through the News’ the unknown, and it took considerable ti: 
Service of the American Chemical Society. It effort on the part of the instructor to get 
hurts the sensitive teacher to kill the interest of | back into the logical way of thinking t 
the students in these topics. which an instructor naturally aspires. 
5. The Syllabus is a hindrance to some teach- 8. Some teachers think that secondar 


ers in the second and third classes of schools students who must be prepared by the S: 


indicated above in that it does not leave them 
time to develop certain phases of the subject for 
themselves be well gifted or part of their minds. Hence we learn 

colleges often have to repeat much of the 


have to cover so much ground that the: 


assimilate much of the subject as an int 


which they may 
which are peculiarly appropriate to the locality, 
the type of student in their classes, or the future in elementary chemistry. Some are of the 
ion that if the amount of ground to be 
could be diminished a little and more stress 


upon scientific methods of thinking, the 


work of their students. 
6. A certain complexity in the interrelation 
of items in the maximum and minimum parts 


of the Syllabus tends to confusion rather than teacher might perhaps be better satisfic 


simplicity in the teacher’s mind, and conse- the product of the secondary school and mig 


quently works against, rather than for, economy perhaps be able to eliminate some of his w 
of effort on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the same sub- 
stances should appear in both Part I and in the 


descriptive option of Part II, with different sets 


come repetition with freshman chemists 

9. The effect of the College Board 5 
on the teaching of chemistry is far-r 
The 18,000 or more candidates in 1921 pre} 
at about 1,800 different high and other s 


of topics in the two places, or perhaps a dif- 
dary schools and intended to enter about 2 


ferent wording for what the framers of the 
Syllabus may have considered in their own different colleges. This involved about 2, 
chemistry teachers. 

10. Finally, there is nothing in the Sy! 
to indicate that all the major topics n 


minds as identical topies. 


7. It is an open question whether a first year 


course in chemistry should have as its main ob- 

ject supplying the minds of the students with covered in the examination paper for any « 
sufficient facts to pass a set examination, or year. I found that the two college teach 

whether there should be a distinct attempt to with whom it was my pleasure to serve so! 

develop a reasonable amount of the subject in- years ago in setting the paper were very ¢ 

ductively and to train the minds in logical, sci- to adopt my suggestion in this respect. 0 

entific methods of thinking. The Harvard lab- sometimes wonders, however, if each success 

oratory examination in chemistry tends towards Board of Examiners bears this point i! 

the latter, but it is rather difficult to meet both At any rate the teachers must have their = 
requirements in one year’s work of 4 hours dents each year prepared on the w! : 


a week in the present age of high pressure both Syllabus. 
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.ve been much impressed with the care 


setting and revising the chemistry 
ver. In the revising, the chemistry and 
‘ ies papers are both handled by the same 

ttee, so the chemistry members have the 

of the eriticism and suggestions of the 
sics members. I have been equally im- 
lida The fact that only about 
thirds (67.4 per cent. in 1922) of the Col- 


Board chemistry candidates pass the sub- 


ed with the eare exercised in reading the 
lates’ papers. 


shows that something is radically wrong, 
probably with the teaching of the subject. But 
emistry has lots of company in this respect, 
he average of all College Board candidates 

| subjects was only 61.9 per cent. in 1922. 
Since only two subjects stand high and they 
mes that at present are having a little 
boosting, Greek and German, it is evident that 
It is bad 

enough, however, to warrant considerable inves- 


emistry is not among the worst. 


tigation looking towards bettering its status. 
Any undesirable effects of the College Board 
Syllabus on seeondary school teaching is not 
lue to the setting of the paper or the reading 

Whether it 
Syllabus or 


of the answers. is due to a too 


prehensive simply to poor 

teaching while following the Syllabus is a ques- 
m beyond the scope of this paper. 

ie lhat the College Board tries to keep abreast 

of the times is shown by its recent appointment 

of a committee to revise the present Syllabus. 

It is sineerely to be hoped that the considera- 


given the correlation of high school and 
i college chemistry by the American Chemical 





Society will be an influential factor in the 
) revision of the Syllabus. 
(0 W. SrGERBLOM 

PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 

b 
- SOME OF THE MODERN TENDEN- 
rs CIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
. ' | Tre ancient Greeks made physical education 


the background of their whole educational 
scheme. They had three aims in reference to it: 
To prepare for national defense, to establish a 
background for mental education, and as a 
means of developing the esthetic sense. These 
three aims were all amply realized. 

Apparently we have learned little from what 
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the Greeks taught over 2,000 years ago. With 
them physical education was primary, with us 
it is decidedly secondary. 

Modern education is almost entirely that of 
training the mind, not only to the exclusion ot 
that of the body but often with positive injury 
to it. 
concern to the teacher. 


The body otf the pupil has been of no 
Her duty is fulfilled 
when she has sufficiently imparted the informa- 
tion in the text-books. 

The early Greeks with acquired wealth and 
ease did not have suflicient outlet for their ac- 
cumulated physical energy and as a result fell 
into habits. This 
and finally national deterioration. Greek phys- 
ical education athletic lasted 
from 776 B. C. to 393 A. D., a period of about 
1,200 years. 
contempt was held for the human body and all 


immoral brought physical 


and supremacy 


For centuries following this, only 


forms of physical education. 

The eighteenth century marked the beginning 
of modern physical education with the develop- 
ment of the German and the Swedish systems. 
These have been the dominant systems up until 
the present day. These are made up ver) 
largely of calisthenics and gymnastics which in- 
clude exercises upon various pieces of appa 
ratus. 

Whether they should or not it is a that 


most grade pupils, high-school and college stu- 


tact 


dents do not like these systems of formal exer- 
cises. The reasons for this dislike are that they 
are compulsory; that the exercises are given in 
large groups, and are unsuited to the various 
needs of the different members of the groups; 
that they make no appeal to interest; and that 
no definite idea is given as to what the exercises 
are supposed to accomplish. 

It is not fair to say that those who dislike 
formal exercises are in themselves entirely 
wrong for the dislike, or that they fail to ap- 
preciate a good thing, and yet the question 
must be asked, “What is 
systems ?” 

At best, the exercises included in these formal 
They do not include 


wrong with these 


systems are artificial. 
movements and activities which have been fun- 
damental with the race over a long period of 
time. There is no provision made in the cen- 
tral 
that have not been a part of the daily life ot 


our ancestors over a long period of time. 


nervous system for muscular movements 
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Hence, many of the exercises in a gymnastic 
lesson make no special appeal to the interest. 

Exercises which make no biological or funda- 
mental appeal are not lasting in their effects. 
They are discontinued as soon as compulsion is 
withdrawn and are rarely practiced again dur- 
ing the rest of life. 

Exercises which are not interesting fail to 
stimulate certain of the endocrine or internal 
glands, hence, the loss of that energy and en- 
durance which comes only from the activity of 
such as the adrenal glands. 

The tendency to-day is strongly away from 
these systems of formal gymnastics and toward 
play in the form of games and athletics. All 
normal children and youths like games ané@ 
athletics. These may give all that calisthenics 
and gymnasties give and more besides. Games 
and athletics awaken greater interest, make pos- 
sible more desirable forms of competition, allow 
for complete loss of self-consciousness, make for 
spontaneity, for initiative, for team play and 
vet for individual display at proper times; for 
the learning of ethics or the rules of sportsman- 
ship; for a greater display of strength and en- 
durance, ete. To a much lesser extent some ot 
these qualities may be found in formal gym- 
nastics. 

Games and athletics make a stronger appeal 
to our interest because they consist of move- 
ments which were indulged in for thousands of 
years by our ancestors in the pursuit of their 
daily lives. Hence, during all this time these 
have been making impressions upon their cen- 
tral nervous systems. These impressions have 
been handed down to us as an inheritance and 
we act upon them with delight and with ease. 
These movements are kicking, striking, throw- 
ing, running, jumping, ete. Our various ath- 
letie games are often all nothing but refine- 
ments of these various crude movements. Base- 
ball is primarily hitting something with a elub; 
soecer football is kicking something; Rugby 
football is tackling, throwing, running, kicking; 
basketball is only another combination of these 
primary movements, ete. 

These games embrace the elements of ancient 
life, of pursuit and capture. They give a vi- 
carious outlet to the instinct of struggle which 
is always smouldering within. 

We have gotten away from taking exercise 
for the express purpose of building muscle. 


Large muscles might be developed at 
pense of coordination, endurance a) 
health. <A superbly developed animal mig 
a moral menace in the community. 

The worship of brute strength was 
of the past, the worship of speed, ag 
endurance is in keeping with the interest 
present. The life of to-day does not 
great muscular strength; it does dema) 
strength of vital organs which means 
and endurance. The demand is for high mos 
power often in medium-sized bodies. 

Physical education in the form of games 
athletics may affect the nerves more esp: 
than the muscles. Nerve development is 
important than muscle development. T! 
produce strong but not necessarily larg: 
cles. It is not hygienie to develop any part 
the body out of proportion to the demands 
daily life. Calisthenies and gymnasties h; 
made this mistake. The old emphasis has be 
placed upon the exercise and the apparat 
upon which some of the exercises are done 
tention was called to fineness of techniqu 
performing them. The effects upon th. 
were incidental as compared to the perfect 
of execution of the exercise itself. 

The new emphasis is placed upon w! 
exercise does with the body rather than 
what the body does with the exercise. 

The old emphasis was placed upon p! 
education as a means of body development 
separate and apart from anything elsé 
new is placed upon it as a foundation 
education. Normal brain growth depends 
stimuli coming to the brain from the vigor 
worked trunk muscles. The vital organs ther 
selves, the heart, lungs, stomach, intestines, 
ete., can develop to their fullest extent o 
through such muscular activity. Power to! 
quick decisions—to do what we would lik 
do—depends very largely upon the health 
tenacity of the muscles. Flabby muscles mé 
indecision. Firm muscles mean decision 
action. 

Physical education to-day must in 
equal amount of class room instruction 
giene, and the physical education teache1 


be prepared to give it. The gymnasiu: 

then become the laboratory where some ot t 

principles of health can be worked out. 
The emphasis now being placed upo! 
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nd intereollege athletics is decidedly 
s is especially true in the colleges. 
: here are being largely dominated by 
associations. The entire emphasis is 
eed upon winning. This brings in pro- 
ism. It makes little or no provision 
e training of those who really need the 
effects of athletics. It establishes a false 
lues. It prohibits any real educational 
sis. It opens room for many abuses. 
res and universities are just now going 
ver building great stadiums and special 
buildings for the benefit primarily of 
Institutions that can not afford even 
meager class room facilities for teach- 
e preseribed courses, that can not provide 
than dirty, poorly ventilated little gym- 
; for the hundreds of ordinary students 
cise in, can apparently with great ease 
se a half million or a million dollars for an 
ment which is largely a huge advertise- 
of the athletie aspirations of the institu- 
It is a the 
five years this costly equipment which is 


safe wager that in next 
led to serve only the very few will be obso- 
as such. How much better would it be to 
his amount of money for the building of 
lities that would take adequate care of the 


sical education needs of the student body as 


The importance of physical education is in- 
reasing each year. More and more states are 
ng it compulsory. The demand is increas- 
r for trained teachers of physical education. 
More time is being given to it in the schools and 
re and more are we beginning to feel that our 
general educational program must make increas- 
gly larger room for it. 
P. K. Hotmes, M.D. 
ECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN ENGLISH NURSERY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Eric Prrrenarp contributes to Country 
fe of August 11 a note on the Nursery Train- 
ing School, Wellgarth Road, Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb, which is abstracted in the British 


Ww ; 
Nedical Journal. 


i 


This institution was estab- 
ished twelve years ago in an East End slum; 
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it moved to its present sylvan quarters in 1915. 
It was originally founded through the efforts 
of the Women’s Industrial Council, the object 
being to open up a useful career to women. 
The girls who come to it as students on proba- 
tion are drawn from all classes of society; most 
of them have received a good secondary educa- 
tion and some are the daughters of professional 
men. Great care is taken in choosing the stu- 
dents, for it is recognized how much little chil- 
dren depend for their own character and man- 
ners on the example and precept of those who 
look after them. As a rule, the girls or their 
parents pay the fees themselves in advance; but 
occasionally the fee is paid out of state grants 
or in the form of a scholarship. The period ot 
training is one year, during which a student 
serves an apprenticeship in the nurseries, 
laundry, kindergarten, kitchen and needle-room. 
She also attends lectures on mothereraft, ele 
mentary hygiene and physiology, and domestic 
economy, and she has opportunities of visiting 
the welfare center in Marylebone. The aim ot 
the committee and staff is to make the training 
as little like that of a hospital and as much like 
as possible. 


that of a well-conducted 


The buildings were designed to combine the 


nursery 


maximum of open air and sunshine and isola- 
tion at a minimum of cost; the illustrations to 
Dr. Pritchard’s 
the architects have carried out the ideas of the 


article show how charmingly 


committee. Two long open galleries, facing 
south, one above the other, run from end to end 
These galleries communicate 
the 
other rooms within, by means of hinged folding 


of the building. 


with the outside, and with nurseries and 


windows. Except in very cold weather, or when 
the children are being bathed or dressed, these 
folding panels remain open; each nursery is 
thus practically open on one side and looks out 
The 


themselves. 


on to the garden and the fields beyond. 


housework is done by the nurses 
Between twenty and thirty girls pass out of the 
school each year, ready to take charge of the 


children and nurseries of middle-class families 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
ACTIVITIES covering seventy-seven years and 
ranging from help in North Pacific fur-seal in 
catalogue ot 


vestigations to the international 
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Publication 


2719, recently issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 


scientific literature are covered in 


tution, entitled “Report on cooperative educa- 


tional and research work carried on by the 


Smithsonian Institution and its branches.” 

At the outset it is stated in the report that co- 
operation and not monopoly has always been the 
the the first, the 


plan of organization proposed “(1) To stimu- 


policy ot institution. From 


late men of talent to make original researches, 
by offering suitable rewards for memoirs con- 
truths; 


annually a portion of the income for particular 


taining new and (2) To appropriate 
researches, under the direction of suitable per- 


sons.” How these early promises have been 
carried out from 1847 to 1923 is outlined in the 
30 pages of the report. 

The organizations which have been conducted 
under the administration of the Smithsonian In- 
the United States National Mu- 
seum; the Bureau of American Ethnology; the 
National Gallery of Art, the 
Gallery of Art; the National Zoological Park; 
the the 


tional Exchange Service, and the International 


stitution are: 


including Freer 


Astrophysical Observatory ; Interna- 


Catalogue of Scientifie Literature. 


The institution has cooperated with teachers, 


research workers and students throughout its 


history by personal conference and advice 


through correspondence, by furnishing materials 
for investigations as gifts or loans, by supply- 
ing materials and facilities for teaching pur- 
funds and by providing 


poses, by furnishing 


means ol publication. The report states: 


funds and 


devoted to 


the 
been 


No 


energies of 


insignificant proportion of 
the 


the publication of works of scientific and educa 


institution have 


tional value, but from the sale of which no satis 


factory financial return could be anticipated. 
This form of cooperation, inaugurated in 1847 and 
bearing its first fruit in the publication of Squier 
and Davis’ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley (1848), the 


day, and, as a result, a very considerable propor 


has continued until present 


the papers comprised in the 35 quarto 
the 
Knowledge, the 74 volumes of Miscellaneous Col 


tion of 
volumes of Smithsonian Contributions to 
lections, the 63 volumes of Proceedings, and up 
120 Bulletins 


but 


con 


the 


ward of are by writers not 


nected, or indirectly connected with 
institution. 
An annotated list is given of some of the 


principal cooperative plans carried on by the 
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Institution and its brat 
M 


Smithsonian 


der the activities of the National 
noted that a total of upward of a1 
have been ast 


mens of all kinds 


schools, colleges and private worke 


Cooperation with educators and st 


not end with the furnishing of materi: 
natural history and other studies. 17 
collections all with thi 
merely to attract the public, but to 
dent staff of cert 


ments frequently conduct classes thro 


designed 


are 


and members of the 
explaining the uses of the objects ex! 
study series are always at the servicc 
ited students, and the publications 
free of cost. 


or other 


Lectures are delivered bef 


organizations. 


Reterence is made to the fact that 


sonian Institution has established 
bureau which indexes and classifies tit 
scientific papers published in the Unit 
and this has formed a part ol the int 
catalogue issued by the central 
London. 

The conelusion of the report quotes t 
Dr. G. 


ment ot Brown Goode: 


The most important service by fa: 
Smithsonian Institution has rendered to t 
from year to year since 1846—intangib! 
the 


operation with the Government, publ 


less appreciable has been its 


and individuals in every enterprise, 


educational, which needed advice, sup} 


from its resources. 


A HEALTH PASSPORT 


Proressor R. Martin, anthropologist 
Munich, as_ reported 
Medical Ass 


growing childré 


University of 
Journal of the American 
that all 
quired to have a health record book 


recommends 


they be issued a health passport sho 
glance the development of the growi 
Whereas 
have hitherto taken note only of the al 


school Dl! 


and its capacity. 


the examination desired by Martin deals 


normal. Through weights and meas 


the constitutional capacity of the sub} 
would be, at 


be established, which 


“exact 
Martin’s 


time, an expression of 


value.” efforts are direct 


providing every one with the best opport 
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eal development and performance 
lation for this lies in a thorough phys 
ation. From a large number of ob- 
s, Martin holds, it is possible to estab- 
s for the various ages and the 
e types of person that have developed, 
the basis of race mixtures. The 
ssport that would be issued to every 
hild would give a clear insight into his 
value, so that, at any time, a balance 
readily drawn with reference to his 
1 capacity. Martin plans, with the 
achers and athletie clubs, to introduce 
earches throughout Bavaria, and recom- 
that the following weights and measure- 
taken: stature, body weight, length of 


rior trunk wall, length of the arms and 


rs; girth of chest, upper arm and thigh; 


| cireumference of the head, the maxi- 
eth and breadth of the head, the mini- 
adth of the forehead; color of the eves, 
| skin, and the relative grip of the hand. 
measurements are taken with a specially 
icted anthropometer. The average of the 
ts and measures of one hundred children 
same age taken during the same season 
h a graphie record that will be of the 
value not only from the point of view 
ygiene but also from the standpoint of 
economy. Every individual will be 

e objective standard of physical worth 
ch he should strive, and this will con- 
attainment of the 
Martin’s 
may also be of value in connection with 


al guidance. 


an ineentive to the 


capacity and performance. 


HARVARD ADVERTISING AWARDS 


Dean WALLACE B. Donnam, of the Harvard 
luate School of Business Administration, 
week announced that the school will admin- 

series of eight annual awards, the gift 

' Edward W. Bok, for the best newspaper and 

nodical advertising in the United States and 
da. The awards will consist of a gold 

| and $8,500 in cash prizes and will be 
as the Harvard Advertising 
re given by Mr. Bok “to encourage merit 


Awards. 


stimulate improvement in advertising as 
the greatest and most important forces 


” 


modern life.” The jury is instructed to 


lay particular stress upon 
statement. 
For the vear October, 1923, to 1924. 


three 


Wctober, 


the eight awards are to be made 


under 


classifications: for distinguished personal ser- 


vices; for the planning and research of adver- 


tising campaigns; for distinguished individual 


advertisements in newspapers and magazines 


There will be a $1,500 prize for scientific 


research in advertising for the vear adjudged 
most conspicuous, beeause it has either (a) 


brought about economy or secured eft 


‘ leney in 
iniormation ot 


ki owledge 


advertising, or (b) has 


advertising by producing gen- 


eral value in furthering the and 


science ot reduced o1 
precluded unwise and wasteful expenditure in 
a specific advertising program. 

The jury of award will be appointed each 
vear by the dean of the Harvard Graduate 


School of Business Administration. 


LITERACY TEST FOR VOTERS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Rvu.es and regulations for earrying out the 


new literacy voters were 


adopted by the Board of Regents at their regu 


requirement tor 


lar meeting on September 20. 

The Election Law of 1923 places sole author- 
ity upon the Board of Regents tor the issuance 
A cer 


tifieate of literacy showing that a new voter is 


of certificates of literacy to new voters. 


able to read and write English will be issued i 
schools throughout the state to those who su 
cessfully pass an examination in reading and 
writing. This examination known as the New 
York State Regents Literacy Test examines the 
There 


is a selection of about 100 words in simple Eng 


applicant in both reading and writing. 


lish, followed by a series of eight to ten ques 
tions which must be answered by the candidate 
in his own handwriting. 

The regents have ruled that in communities 
ot the state where personal registration is re 
quired, examinations shall be held during the 
two weeks preceding the last day of registra 
tion. But in communities where personal regis 
tration is not required, examinations for the 
will be held 


during the two weeks before Election Day. 


issuance of certificates of literacy 


According to the law, all new voters must 


present evidence of literacy in order to vote 
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This evidence of literacy consists either of a The courses offered in education 
diploma or certificate ol vraduation Irom an to those given ior the past three vei 
eighth grade elementary school or of a higher department. They are divided into 


school in which English is the language of in- The courses in the organization and ; 


struction, or a certificate ot literacy granted by tion ol publie school systems are to he 


the school officials. Such evidence of literaey ot Protessor Spaulding and Dr. Mer« 


must be presented on registration day in places sociate Professor Counts and Dr. D 


where personal registration is required, and on give the courses in secondary edu 


Election Day in places where personal registra Protessor Gambrill the courses in « 


tion is not required. education. 


A new voter as defined by the law is a person, The courses in child hygiene giver 


whether native or foreign born, who became fessor Gesell emphasize educationa 


qualified to vote since January 1, 1922, and has tional children. Educational psyeli 


not already voted at a general election in New eluding psychology applied to teact 


York State. It is estimated that there are mentary schools and psychology p1 
teaching will be taught by Assistant P 


annually about 200,000 new voters in that state. 
Professor ( 


The New York State literacy law is a result of Gambrill and Associate 


an amendment to the State Constitution in 1921 Professor Chapman also will have cl 
passed by a majority of approximately 265,000 course in educational measurements 
voters. courses are designed especially to 
New voters are urged to confer with the local pert, practical assistance to school o 
superintendent of schools where they reside for pecially in Connecticut, in the immediat 
the exact day for the conduct of the literacy tion of their school problems. 


examinations, 


ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF OF TH! 
EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY Tue United States Bureau of Edu 


has been increased within the past 
by the addition of the following sp 
Frank M. Phillips, A.M. (low 
(George Washington), has _ beer 
chief of the statistical division 
bureau. Dr. Phillips was a 

1M 


dent of schools in Iowa and M 


sEGINNING next week Yale University will, 
for the first time in its history, give extension 
courses in academic subjects to publie school 
teachers, principals and superintendents. These 
courses, Which include English, French, history 
and science, will be taught by regular members 
of the Yale faculty, under the auspices of the 
Department of Edueation. for several years. Since 1918 he 

For the first time the course in English, “The 
will be given by Assistant University. He has also during this p 


instructor in statistics at George Was 


Age of Shakespeare,” 
Protessors Jack R. Crawford and Frederick E. 


] 


statistician in the War Department; d 
the Washington Office, Federal Board 


Pieree, and Francis H. Bangs. 
tional Edueation, Rehabilitation Divis 


The course offered in history is the same as 
statistician in the Scientifie Research D 
of the Publie Health Service. 


The appropriation made by Congress 


that required of all students in the freshman 
vear. It deals with the development of western 
civilization from the earliest times to the 
present. year 1924 provides for four associ 
The course in Elements of Social Hygiene  ticians. Emery M. Foster, Ph.B. (Br 
will be given throughout the year by Assistant graduate student, Teachers College, | 
Professor Maurice R. Davie. The course in University, has been appointed to o 
French, given by Professor Charles C. Clarke, positions. Mr. Foster has had seve! 
chairman of the department of romance lan-_ practical school and auditing + 
guages, will be adapted to the needs of the stu- Merle A. Foster, A.B. (Des Moines 


dents registering. (Iowa), is another appointee as asso 
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Mr. Foster has had four years’ experi- 
hool principal in Towa, and for four 
a position in the Philippine Islands 

3 1 er and school auditor. 
es F. Rogers takes charge of the division 
cal edueation and school hygiene of the 
, of Edueation. He is a graduate of th 
\ Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, of 
Yale Medical Schooly and holds the degree 
Doctor of Public Health from Yale Univer- 
Dr. Rogers has had 13 years’ experience 
n - instructor, leeturer and organizer in health 
les vsical education. Just before taking up 
LESS ties in the Bureau of Education he was 
Y arge of a field study of occupational dis- 
' of miners in the anthracite coal region of 

S) ivanla. 

Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, B.S. and M.A. 
ers College, Columbia University), is the 
i's new specialist in home economics. 
\liss Whitcomb was professor of home econom- 
he University of Wyoming from 1911 to 
1915, and was head of the department of home 
onomices, State University of Montana, from 
1923. In 1917-18 she was appointed 
home for the State ot 


1918 to 


economics 


Ph] Miss Annie Reynolds goes as assistant spe- 
list in rural education to the Bureau of Edu- 
tion from the State Department of Public 

Instruction at Madison, Wis. 
esot most of her attention to a study of the prob- 

Miss 

gt Reynolds is a graduate of the University ot 

Chicago, and has her M.A. degree from Teach- 

For the past 


She will give 


lens of rural school supervision. 


or ers College, Columbia University. 
J uine years she has been state supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools at Wisconsin. 

Mary G. Waite has taken up her duties as 
assistant specialist in kindergarten education. 
She holds a B.S. and M.A. degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. For several 
years Miss Waite was supervisor of kindergar- 
tens and principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
ot practice teaching in kindergarten and first 
grade, Chicago Teachers College, for one year, 
ud professor of childhood education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, for three years. 


She was supervisor 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. THomas E. FIneGax, who resigned re- 
cently as state superintendent of public instrue- 
associated 


with the National Transportation Institute and 


tion of Pennsylvania, has become 


will, it is announced, “organize a program of 
edueation to enlighten the public on the prob- 
The 


has 


lems of transportation and distribution.” 
National Transportation Institute, 
offices in Chicago and Washington, is controlled 


which 
and supported by large shippers. Its chief pur- 
pose is to collect and publish information about 
transportation. 

Dr. ALLEN S. WuitTNeEy has been appointed 
as the first dean of the School ot Education ot 
Dr. Whitney has 
been professor of education at Michigan since 
1899. From 1875 to 1892 he was superintendent 
of schools at Mt. Clemens, Mich., and from 1892 
to 1899 superintendent at Saginaw, Mich. 


the University of Michigan. 


THE new dean of the State Teachers College, 
Albany, N. Y., is William H. Metzler, formerly 
dean of the college of liberal arts of Syracuse 
University. Mr. Metzler sueceeds Dean H. H. 
Horner, who resigned to become field secretary 
of the New York State Teachers Association. 

Dr. WriiiaAm S. Taytor has been appointed 
dean of the newly established College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Kentucky. 

Dr. W. 
dent of Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash., to 
succeed Dr. W. H. Robinson. Dr. 
who for several years has been a minister in 


A. STEVENSON has been elected presi 
Stevenson, 


Oregon, was earlier president for five years otf 
the Fenton Normal College. 


Mrs. Kate W. Jameson, formerly dean of 
women at the University of Arizona, has ar- 
rived at the Oregon Agricultural College to take 
up her work as dean of women at that insti 
tution. 

THe REVEREND B. Wirnrneron, 
who for three years has been school minister at 
the Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., has 
Valley School, 


FREDERIC 


become headmaster of Ranch 
Cody, Wyoming. 
SWEARI 


Tue ReverREND Dr. Henry C. NGEN, 


pastor of the House of Hope, St. Paul, Minn., 
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the Presbyterian Ger 


and in 1921 Moderator ot 


eral Assembly, has been elected reneral secre 
tary of the new Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Rosnert O. CoNnANT, assistant to the dean oi 


Dartmouth College, has been appointed regis- 


trar to succeed the late Howard M. Tebbetts. 


Dr. Joun Dewey, protessor ol philosophy, 
gave this week the address at the opening exer- 


cises of Columbia University. 


Dr. CuarLtes F. Tueiry, president emeritus 
of Western University, gave the opening ad- 


Y. M. C. A. College, 


ot Springfield, Mass., on September 19, 


dress of the International 


HoOrFMAN, assistant registrar, 
H. Espenshade, tor 14 


years the registrar of Pennsylvania State Col- 


WILLIAM SS. 
succeeds Protessor A. 
lege, who has resigned in order to devote all of 
his time to a completion of the building fund 


campaign of which he is vice-director. 


Proressor J. M. 


teacher of mathematics at Pennsylvania State 


WiLuLarD, for thirty years 


College, has been obliged to retire as head of 
the mathematics department on account of ill- 


hess. 


SUPERINTENDENT CONDON of the Cincinnati 


schools was given leave of absence for the 


month of September on account of his health. 
Edward D. 


acting superintendent. 


Superintendent Roberts has been 


Tue jury of seven which will award the 
$100,000 prize offered by Edward W. Bok, 
Philadelphia editor, for a _ practical plan 


whereby the United States may cooperate with 
other nations to prevent war, includes Dr. Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, president of Wellesley College, 
and Dr. the Harvard 


School. 


Roscoe Pound, dean ot 


Law 


Tue personnel of the select council of the 
newly organized Liberal League includes Presi- 
dent Nicholas Butler 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University ; 


Murray and Professor 


Professor T. N. Carver, of Harvard University ; 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, of the National Research 
Council; Headmaster Lewis Perry, of the Phil- 
President Henry 


lips Exeter Academy, and 


Suzzallo, of the University of Washington. 


FRANK THOmpsON, long principal of the 
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High Si hool. Ne wp 


member ot the Stats 


Rogers Public 
Island, and a 


Education, died recently. 


Dr. Ji 
tific School of the lI niversity ol Pe 
to the 


France, where he was 


iN Frazier, dean of the Ti 
has returned university after 
absence in 
protessor in applied science. 

Dr. Henry FairFigLp Osporn, pre 
Natural H 


on his way to China to confer with 


the American Museum of 
the museum’s Asiatie expedition wl 
taining evidence as to the theory that 


of primitive man was Central Asia. 


Proressor A. H. Wixson, of Haver 


lege, is in Cambridge, England, on 


leave of absence. 
THE 


Lore Sharp, of the College of Liber: 


leave of absence of Professor 
Boston University, has been extended 
other year. 

Dr. SAMUEL F. 
at Whitman College, has been granted a 
Was! 


. engaged in research work. Dr. Bi 


BeaMIs, professor of 


leave of absence and is now in 


Db. € 


is author of “Jay’s Treaty,” which was : 





the $3,000 prize in the Knights of C 
competition last year. 
ELIEL 


Finland, will be visiting professor in 


PROFESSOR SAARINEN, Hel 
tural design during the ensuing acader 
at the College of Architecture of the U: 


of Michigan. 


Dr. Payson Situ, State Commissi 
Edueation of Massachusetts, is to give 
ot a series of fifteen lectures on met! 
teaching general science in high schools at 
ton University on October 2 under th 
of the Sehool of His subj 
be “The Place of General Science in the | 
High Schools.” Ter 
prominent lecturers will take part in the 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director of the L 
School of Colum! 


versity, will talk on demonstration wor 


Education. 


riculum of the 


Teachers College of 


part of the general science course. 
Two series of lectures will be giver 
California State Teachers’ College at Sa: 


eisco during the present school year 








Vaughan MaecCaughey, formerly of the 

-e ot Hawaii and superintendent of public 
+eyetion of the Hawaiian Islands, now asso- 
editor of the Sierra Educational News, ot 
lifornia Council of Education. The first 
es. of fifteen lectures, will deal with “The 
-ibution Which the biological sciences have 
to modern civilization in agricultural pro- 
on. in manufacture, in medicine, in scien- 
research, ete.” The second series, of eight- 

een lectures, will consider “The problems of the 


»rant adult in our midst and of the immi- 


:'s child in our schools.” 


Memsers of the faculties of other universi- 
who will lecture at Harvard University this 
r include Professor Albert Feuillerat, of the 
University of Rennes; Professor Charles R. 
Morey, a graduate of the University of Mich- 
ivan in 1899, former fellow of the American 
School at Rome, and, since 1918, professor of 
d archeology at Princeton University; 
Professor John Leonard Conger, head of the 
partment of history and government at Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill; Mr. Kenneth King, 
Munsie Leys and Mr. David Lindsay King, ex- 
hange tutors from University College, Oxford. 


AvpoisTMEeNT of Fortunat Joseph Strowski, 
professor of modern French literature at the 
Sorbonne, as visiting professor of French civili- 

tion and literature in Columbia University, is 
announced. He will take up his work at the 
beginning of the academic year. Appointment 
ot Dr. Frederick P. Gay, of the University of 
California, as professor of bacteriology in the 
medieal school is also announced. He succeeds 
Protessor Hans Zinsser, who has resigned to 

in the faculty of Harvard. Three new history 
professors will begin work at Columbia this 
They are Dr. Evarts B. Greene, Univer- 

sity of Illinois; Dr. William Linn Westermann, 
Cornell, and Dr. Serge A. Korff, Georgetown. 


As has already been announced, Herbert S. 
Hadley, governor of Missouri, 1909-13, pro- 
lessor ot law, University of Colorado, has been 
elected chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Other appointments are: George C. 
Kyte, of the University of California, has been 
made head of the department of education. 
Walton H. Hamilton, professor of economics, 
Amherst College, has been elected professor of 
economies in the new Graduate School of Eco- 
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nomies and Government. Arthur Ll. Hughes, 
research protessor ot physics, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ontario, has been elected Wayman Crow 
professor of physics, to succeed Professor 
Arthur H. Compton, who goes to the University 
ot Chicago. Professor Leverett S. Lyon, ot 
the University of Chicago, has been elected dean 
of the School of Commerce and Finance. Wal- 
ter J. Shepard, of the University of Ohio, has 
been elected head of the department of political 
science. Philo Stevenson, assistant to the super- 
intendent of instruction of the public school 
system of St. Louis, has been elected alumni 
representative at Washington University, St. 
Louis, and will also act as field secretary and 
school visitor. 


Tue department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association will hold its 
1924 meeting in Chicago February 


23-28, ac- 
cording to an announcement by S. D. Shank- 


land, secretary of the department. The head- 
quarters for the meeting will be in the Congress 
Hotel, where will be located also the commercial 
exhibits. The president of the department, Dr. 
Payson Smith, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, is grouping the program largely 
around the study of the curriculum in an effort 
to better adapt the work of the schools to the 
needs of children and to the changed conditions 
for which the schools must prepare. Fourteen 
allied organizations, representing school execu- 
tives from kindergarten supervisors to college 
teachers of education, will hold their annual 
conventions in connection with the meetings of 
the department. 


THE buildings of the University of California 
escaped destruction, although threatened from 
two sides of the campus, in a fire last week in 
the Cragmont district of Berkeley which re- 
sulted in a loss appraised by underwriters at 
$3,000,000, exclusive of personal belongings. 
The homes of more than half of the faculty 
were destroyed, as were rows of fraternity and 
sorority houses on Euclid Avenue. Many per- 
sons, left homeless as the result of the fire, were 
housed temporarily in the armory of the univer- 
sity and in other buildings. University profes- 
sors and students helped the police in throwing 
a guard about the burned area, which covered 
about fifty blocks. The fire is reported to have 
destroyed the valuable libraries of Dr. Alexis 
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Fk. Lange, professor of education and director thorized by a unanimous vote o 
of the School of Education, and of Dr. Charles Board of Education to confer deg 
Ek. Chapman, associate professor of history. major in elementary and junior hig 
A CABLEGRAM received in Philadelphia last Coen. 
week from Japan reported hat the Tsudo BEGINNING on October 1, the Re 
School was burned following the earthquake — reau for Retail Training, which is su) 
but that Miss Anna C. Hartshorne, of Philadel- Pittsburgh department stores and is 
phia, assistant director, was safe. The Tsudo direction of W. W. Charters, will bi 
School was an institution for the education of as a unit from Carnegie Institute of Ti 


Japanese young women and was supported to the University of Pittsburgh. The 


largely by Philadelphians. the bureau will be increased and 
— 

Tue United States Civil Service Commission P®"@¢°* 
announces an examination for the position of In spite of the increased facilit 
assistant specialist in rural education. The by its new buildings and enlarged 
receipt of applications will close on October 23. | mona College has found it necessa 
The examination is to fill a vacancy in the admission to nearly 600 applicants, 
Bureau of Education, Department of the In- demic enrollment being limited to 7 
terior, at an entrance salary of $2,500 a year, has permitted the admission of 225 
plus the increase of $20 a month, and vacancies of whom 125 are men. Applications f 
in positions requiring similar qualifications. sion from outside California have be 
The duties are to hold conferences of rural than ever before in the history of t 
superintendents and supervisors, to give demon- and the student body will represent 
strations in rural supervision, to prepare bul- of the United States and many for 
letins, cireulars, letters and other related tries. The opening convocation address on § 
material containing information concerning con- tember 19 was delivered by President J 
ditions in rural schools and progress in rural Blaisdell. 


education; to address teachers and others inter- Boston University on November 2 


ested in rural education, and in other ways to the aid of the general publie in ass 
help in the collection and dissemination of data fynd of $1,000,000 in Greater Boston 
on matters concerned with rural schools or the dowment purposes. The university, it 
general welfare of rural communities. Com- needs this amount to add to the nearly * 
petitors will not be required to report for ex- go already pledged by the students, 
amination at any place, but will be rated on trustees, faculty and friends. This $2,' 
their education and experience, and a thesis or jneludes a gift of $400,000 by the gener 
publications to be filed with the application. of education of the Rockefeller Foundat 


In accordance with the act of the 1923 legis- Tue Rockefeller Foundation, New \ 
lature, which provided for third and fourth year entrusted the Medical Research Cou 


instruction in the college units in cities of over } 


fund to be used in providing fello 
OF ; ‘ ite > Paar y ‘ sats ° e . - °e . 7 
250,000 inhabitants, the Board of Edueation medicine in the United States. Fellows! 
has changed the name of the Detroit Junior 
College to The College of the City of Detroit. 


Upon the recommendation of Superintendent 


be awarded by the council, in accord: 

the desire of the foundation, to graduat 
have had some training in research wor! 
Frank Cody work for the third and fourth primary sciences of medicine or in clini 
years in both that college and Detroit Teachers 
College has been authorized. <A fee of $60.00 
per academic year, or $2.00 per eredit hour, will 


cine or surgery and are likely to profit 
period of work at a university or oth 
, center in the United States before t 
be charged resident students registered in the positions for higher teaching or resea1 


last two years. United Kingdom. A fellowship will b: 
Tue State Teachers College at San Diego, value of not less than £315 a year fo 


California, E. L. Hardy, president, is now au-_ fellow, or £470 for a married fellow 
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nses and some other allowances will be 
in addition. Similar medical fellowships 
d by the Rockefeller Foundation will be 
| by the National Research Council at 
ston to American graduates desiring to 
-k for a time at selected centers of research 
rk in Great Britain. 
parties of teachers have arrived in 
la from England and are en route to cen- 
Western Canada where they will be 
rned to schools. More than 100 English 
hers have been thus placed during the past 
by the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf, 


Tue Danish Boy Scouts are preparing for a 
rress of 2,000 Boy Scouts, representing 


rganizations in all parts of the world, to be 


| in Copenhagen next August. 
CLoseR cooperation between the organizations 
secondary teachers and the organizations of 
lueation officials in England is being sought. 
A conterence has been arranged between repre- 
tatives of the Association of Directors and 
secretaries of Education, which presented the 
vitation, and representatives of the Headmas- 
ters’ Association and of the Headmistresses’ 


Association. 








Tue recent report of the English Board of 
Education shows a steady increase during the 
seven ears, 1914-21, in the proportion of 
college-trained certificated teachers. The 
rease of women in that class was 13,800, or 
per cent. Although the number of college- 
trained men deereased by 1,200, their percent- 


in- 


age increase was 2.9 per cent. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF COLORADO 


Wirt an enrollment for the summer quarter 
jumping from 1,648 to 2,181, to 3,264, to 4,273, 
in the four years 1919 to 1923, the University 
‘ Colorado this year tried the experiment of a 
recreational direetor to introduce its middle 
border and southern students to the nearby 
‘oothills, and to the Continental Divide peaks, 
only thirty miles from Boulder. The results, 
aecording to Dr. Milo G. Derham, director, have 
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been highly satisfactory. There is no doubt 


that the recreational director, Dr. Severance 
Burrage the past summer, will be a regular fea- 
ture of each summer quarter. 

More than 2,600 registrations were made by 
the 3,765 students enrolled at the university 
this summer for the fifty-five scheduled trips of 
the Colorado Mountain Club, the officially spon- 
sored organization for recreational activities. 
Each week there beefsteak 
Wednesday and Friday evenings in the foot- 
hills; trips to one or two of the range peaks, 


were fries on 


Audubon, James, Long’s and to Arapahoe Gla- 
cier, the largest active glacier in the Colorado 
Rockies; one-day automobile excursions to Estes 
Park, or other points; easier climbs or walks at 
University Camp, 28 miles from the eampus, or 
at the A. S. U. C. 
Boulder. “Eye-opener” trips, a 
botany-geology-astronomy-photography trip un- 
der direction of experts, were featured each 
term of the summer quarter. 

Of the 2,351 students enrolled the first term, 
875 individuals went on one or more trips. One 
Ohio student did not miss a single trip except 
when more than one was scheduled for the same 
day. During the second quarter with 1,414 en- 
rolled there were 459 hikers and climbers mak- 
ing one or more trips. Estimated mileage for 
the summer for all students totals $5,245, of 
which 14,353 was done by hikers. A trip on 
the Moffat Road to Corona added 12,060 miles 
to the total. 

The two-day Arapahoe Glacier trip, starting 
from Boulder at 5 a. m. on Saturdays, was the 
most popular trip of the season, 243 taking it. 
Most of this number descended to the glacier 
after climbing to the peaks, explored the snow 
and ice on its mile-wide surface, and followed 
down the chain of lakes in its valley to Uni- 
Long’s Peak, elevation 14,255 


Lodge, five miles from 


combination 


versity Camp. 
feet, was the next most popular range trip. 
More than fifty did this climb, a climb 145 feet 
higher than Pike’s Peak, and far more difficult. 
The steak fries were largely attended, the great- 
est number present on any one being 250, not 
including helpers. 

Dr. Derham, who has been director of the 
summer quarter for a number of years, thinks 
that the students who take advantage of the 
recreational opportunities afforded by the uni- 
versity, do the most efficient work of the sum- 
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They are not the students who 


complain of the low grades given them, or of 


mer quarter. 


the high standards of the university. Standards 


during the summer quarter are not lowered and 
more than forty instructors from various uni- 
versities all over the United States are on the 


teaching staff. D. 
QUOTATIONS 
SOME FAR EAST SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


THI 


the fact that physical examinations of 


Japanese Government is exercised over 
Japanese 


that 
sturdier 


abroad show 


at d 


in their native 


school children at home and 
the latter 


than those who remain 


are decidedly stronger 


country. 


The average height ot sk hoolbovys in Japan is 


said to be from one to three inches less than 


the same age in Hono- 


the 


that of Japanese boys ol 


lulu or Seattle. The difference in case ot 
Similar discrepancies in 


The 


Hygiene and Physical 


girls is even vreater. 
weight and chest measurement also exist. 
head of the 


Training in the Japanese Department of Edu- 


Bureau of 


cation says: “I am convinced this difference is 


due to the difference in the manner of living. 


A similar 


parative mental test. 


result has been obtained in a com- 


If the physical constitu- 
Honolulu and 


Seattle is better than that of Japanese children 


tion of Japanese children in 
at home, I do not hesitate to say that the supe- 
riority is due to the difference in climate, better 
food, clothing and better methods of 
This official thinks 


primary 


housing, 
education and sanitation.” 
that 


overtaxed, and, in many instances, underfed and 


Japanese pupils in schools are 
overworked outside of school hours. 

Meanwhile the Chinese are beginning to pro- 
the 


education given the young Chinamen studying 


test against the impractical character of 
in America at the expense of the Boxer indem- 
nity. They are said to “return to China with 
nothing more than a store of book learning and 
life 
covernment 


a superficial knowledge of American to 


for their long sojourn at 
charge in the United States. 


tions only emphasize the rule. 


show 
” The few excep- 

China needs 
men who are willing to take off their coats and 
go to work—not aspirants for government jobs, 
as the returning students from America often 
Another criticism is that the students sent 


United States ap- 


are. 
to the 


are in many cases 
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pointed through official 
The Living Age. 


merit 


PROFESSIONAL CONSCIOUSNI 


EpucATION has made great progres 


the last decade, both in service to the st 


nation and in the development of a pri 
consciousness, professional pride and s 
For 


sely es responsible. 


such development the teachers 
The results of the 
work may be seen in the attitude of tl 
towards them and towards the schools 
it was once assumed that o1 ly the we 
tered the protession, it Is now defi 
nized that the ealibre of teachers an 
trators compares very favorably wit] 
learned professions. 

The 
has been largely the result of the gro 


growth of professional col 
scientific spirit in education, togethe: 
national 
pers 
ests, but for the betterment of publi 


development of local and 


tions, working, not for selfish, 


in the interests of the child. 
Progress in this direction since 1910 


great, but the future holds forth eve 


opportunity for the teaching 


protes 


members will continue their grou 


upon the same plane. 
The organizations most instrum« 
development of this growing cons« 
unselfish ideal of social service may bh 
ered as the national, state and local bi 
their great teacher membership. R: 
that 


fully said that every person owes some 


great American leader and teacli 
time to the upbuilding of his profess 
go a step farther and declare that ever 
owes it to himself and to his commu: 
not only a little of his time but a littl 
money as well in the effort to advance 
fession of teaching.—Frank Cody i 
troit Educational Bulletin. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE 


wm 
~ 


NEW YORK STATE FEDERA 


TION OF LABOR 


Drastic reduction in the size of 


elementary schools, kindergartens for all s 


improvement of rural schools until th 











ysses 1D 


“+h vols, 
school 


are & 





city schools, and the establishment o 
tal schools for different types ot 
are recommended in the program ot 
‘ittee on education of the New York 
Federation of Labor, adopted at the an- 
eeting of the Federation at Plattsburg 

week in August. The chairman of the 
‘tee was Peter J. Brady, of New York 


fhe program in full is as follows: 


\ free text-book system for all school 


medical, optical and surgical treat- 

i care for all school children. 
Striet enforcement of a compulsory law and 

m to the eighteenth year. 
limitation of pre-vocational training to 
ler sixteen years of age: of vocational 
to children over sixteen years of age. 
consideration should this vocational 
ake time that should be devoted to the 


More free state scholarships for graduates 
schools. 
establishment of state and city super- 
| supported vacation camps for all school 
and minors up to the twentieth year, such 
vide educational opportunities as well 
quate facilities for physical training. 
7. The inclusion in the course of study in the 
f elementary schools and in high schools, 
rt of the regular educational work, a course 
g in first aid to the injured. 
S. Compulsory establishment of kindergarten 
sses in connection with all schools and under 
trol of the board of education. 

\ drastic reduction in the prevailing size of 
ses: a limitation of departmental recitations to 
uty periods in major subjects with a maximum 

ad of seven hundred. 

The establishment of a system of furnishing 

| lunches for school children at a nominal 

it only to eliminate under nourishment, but 
so to demonstrate the value of foods, thus assur- 
g healthier men and women. 
ll. The establishment of an educational budget 
be raised separately and solely for educational 


purposes, such budgets to be under the control of 


the educational authorities raising them. 


mo” 


i. That the rural school system be organized 
the end that all children, whether living in the 

in rural communities, be offered an oppor- 
uty to attend a university as well as a high 


} 


The establishment of ample facilities for 
recreation and physical training through 
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playgrounds, gymnasiums, swimming pools, ete., to 


be provided in the immediate neighborhood of 


every school. These playgrounds to be open to the 
publie all the year round and at times rot con 
flicting with school hours. 

14. The establishment of public forums in every 
school under the direction and control of boards 
of education in cooperation with advisory commit 
tees, representing as nearly as possible the various 
elements of the community and particularly the 
viewpoint of employers, workers and farmers. 

15. That all central bodies give support to the 
American Federation of Teachers; to cooperate 
with them in their work of organization, as the 
most effective guarantee of democracy and prog 
ress in our schools is the affiliation of the teachers 
with the great democratic forces of organized 
labor. 

16. The establishment of elective self-governing 
school and district councils of teachers for the 
purpose of utilizing the experience and initiative 
of the teaching body in the conduct of the schools, 
the recommendations of teachers to be made not 
only a matter of official public record, but to be 
acted upon. If these recommendations are re 
jected, reasons should be given for such action. 

17. The guarantee of teachers tenure of position 
during efficiency. There should be no dismissals 
without full public hearing before a commission 
on which the teachers are fairly represented. 

18. Regulations providing that every teacher be 
required to do some professional improvement work 
at some period during every three years and be 
paid while doing so. 

19. That surveys be made of the conditions ex 
isting in all the schools of the state to the end 
that the lives and the health of our children and 
the comfort and safety of the teachers may be 
provided for. We demand that laws be passed for 
the protection of the children and the teachers 
which shall be coordinate in purpose with those 
already existing upon the statute books for the 
protection of workers in industry in the state of 
New York. 

20. The immediate establishment of permanent 
conferences to be composed of class teachers and 
supervising officials selected by the teachers and 
by existing authorities, whose duties it shall be 
to collect information about educational experi 
ments in every type of school and to make the 
substance of the results attained under these ex 
periments known to the public to the end that 
publie education may be kept in touch with the 
expanding needs of the people. 

21. That legislation be enacted to control the 
so-called private business school or college and 
alleged trade schools, many of which are doing 
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rreparable damage to business and industry ley, Californa, organized a Vi 
through failure to provide teaching and practice ¢onference which was held in ¢o 

} h me a nn-to-date re . ents of educational : 
—s ote up-to-Cate require! ‘ pPetemanit ¥ the other meetings of the Natio 

l lustrial lif All these s« ls should be . ; 
9 . ; . Association. Sessions were held o 
licensed by the regents and subject to the same ee ; 

. ‘ : and Thursday afternoons in the 
ruies and reguiations as r other private educa . 


tional institutions. the Oakland Young Women’s Christ 
ciation. 


22. The use of the loose-leaf text-book because 
they lend themselves to frequent revision, are less The programs throughout were ex 
costly and copies of lessons can easily be purchased duties were carried by capable pe 
by pupils who desire then perience in the field. At the Tuesd: 
23. The establishment of experimental schools brief introductory address on the 
for different types of children. These schools keeping our conception ot visi 
. | be supplied with especially qualified teach broad was made by the chairman 
ers who are to be given the widest teaching lat ference, Mr. Wilson. Following the 


tude and should be permitted to advance with 


the conference, Mr. Dudley Grant H: 
their classes through the sixth year. : : se 
o4 TI lopti ile permitting principal of Visual Edueation in the Chicago sc} 
~ 1@ adoption of a ruie perm ing principais 
with the approval of their superiors to modify city introduced as the chairman of the 
wide courses of study to fit the special needs of He spoke briefly in reterence to the 
their localities. increase in the pedagogical use Ol 


25. The elimination, after the probationary terials. 
period, of the rating system and the substitution The theme of the remaining address: 
therefore of professional standards worked out by first session was “Equipment for g 
the teachers and the principals through intelligent  eypeteness in education.” This was devi 


supervisilo r 1€] -oworkers Teachers shoul . 

supervision of their coworkers. Tea ild Superintendent Peter A. Mortenso 

be encouraged to attain the high professional 

i . , , . cago, who spoke on equipment and 

standards set for the profession. 7 

. , aps to its use; by Mrs. A. V. Dor 

26. A thoroughgoing revision of the course of I ‘ . ; ; 
sui strue » Sz “rat S 

study by the teachers in cooperation with their of visual instruction in the in 

superiors with a view to eliminating unnecessary leachers’ College, who spoke on the 


be de teachers, and by Dr. A. E. Winship, « 


and useless material so that more time can 


voted to essentials and to the social science. who showed that the visual appeal 
27. That students in the schools be presented and irresistible. 

with the facts. In dealing with controversial The second session of the confer 

questions all viewpoints should be presented as im-  gided over by Superintendent Susan M 

partially as possible. Propaganda for or against of the Los Angeles city schools. In 0} 


anything has no place in the schools. The com 
> - E * erent spoke of the use of visual materi: 
mittee regrets that efforts are being made to revise 
; : : : munity work. 
history with a view to eliminating facts that would nT ’ hi ‘ 
’ > me P S sess vas “Pr: 
enable children and students to draw proper and ne tn -_ — oma —" 
unbiased conclusions. Attempts to revise history theory of visual instruction. Addres 
made by Professor J. B. Ankene 


so as not to offend institutions, ‘‘isms’’ or eco 


nomic groups tends to frustrate the purpose of versity of Missouri, and Prineipal iy 


education and should be resisted by labor every Kyte, of the University Elementary * 
where. Berkeley. A round table dealing 

28. The repeal of the state law granting a char periences and answering questions 
ter to the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundation pated in by Miss A. Loretta Clark, « 


and General Education Board. 


visual instruction of Los Angeles ‘ 
eee Principal H. O. Welty, of the Lo: 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS mar School, Oakland, and Mr. H. 5 
VISUAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


deputy superintendent of schools, L 


County. 


In response to the request of President Wil- At the econelusion of the conferé 
liam B. Owen, of the National Education Asso- prevailed directing the chairman t 
ciation, Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Berke- committee to urge the National | 





’ 1925 ] 





directors to grant the petition, pre- 
e vear before, asking for the creation 
rtment of Visual Instruction in Edu- 

as a reguiar department of the National 
Association. This 
Superintendent Mortenson, of Chi- 
Superintendent Dorsey, of Los Angeles; 


committee con- 


State Superintendent Finegan, of Penn- 

Mrs. A. 

State Teachers’ College, and Deputy Superin- 
The 


ee presented the matter to the new 


V. Dorris, of San Francisco 
Upjohn, of Los Angeles County. 


=" | of directors at their first meeting on July 

" e directors acted immediately, creating 
partment as requested. 

e creation of this department should mean 
for the right guidance of and use on the 
of school officials of visual materials. 

< far, the only guidance on the matter is, in 

main, only such material as has come from 
with Without 

t, this guidanee has been sincere, but there 
evreat need that the National Education Asso- 

tion should further the development of a 


of literature setting forth the purposes of 


commercial interests. 


e procedures in the use of visual instruc- 
n education. The organization of this de- 
ment will insure regular meetings annually 
hich various aspects of this important pro- 
lure in teaching will receive fundamental at- 


tention, by persons of experience and training. 





n COM: EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


S wer SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ve . LEADERSHIP" 


the last few years there has been much 
talk about training future leaders among the 
nartici- children now in school. However, there seems 
ctor of to be little definite data upon which such train- 
hools: ing can be based. How do leaders differ from 
Gram- others? What is it about one girl which makes 
") her able to lead a group of enthusiastic follow- 
A ngeles ers, while another girl only manages to prod 

and raffle other girls? What characteristics do 
mot we find in girls chosen by a group from its 
oint 8 membership to oversee and control its affairs? 


Sel Ix 


‘Read before the Cleveland Educational Re- 
search Club. 
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What characteristics do the group think are 
good, and what ones do they think are necessary 
in leaders? Do leaders thus chosen rank high 
or low in intelligence rating and scholarship? 
How 
Are they the most popu- 
Why are 


they chosen,—i.e., what reasons do the group 


Are they tall or short, slender or stocky? 
do they rank in age? 
lar girls in their respective classes? 
give for choosing them? In order to attempt 
to answer these questions the following study 


has been made. 


HOW THE LEADERS WERE CHOSEN 
At the beginning of every semester each of 
my seventh and eighth grade gymnasium classes 
ballot They then 
themselves into teams and elect assistant cap 


for two captains. divide 


tains for each team. The captains and assist 
ants, as class leaders in their games, help with 
class organization and do other similar work. 
Heretofore, no girl who has been captain once 


has been allowed to have the honor a second 
time, but the assistant has often been chosen 
captain the second semester. 

At the beginning of school the girls elected 
In October they elected 


captains again and wrote the reasons for their 


captains in this way. 
choices. They were asked to name the two girls 
whom they considered the best leaders, regard- 
less of whether they had been captains before. 
Each girl signed her name to her slip, but 
wanted to be assured that what she wrote would 
not affect report cards. 

When these reasons were tabulated to be read 
to the classes some rather strange reasons were 
noted, such as “pretty,” and “she has some 
pretty white enameled teeth.” The smothered 
exclamations which greeted these two reasons 
showed the point of view of the majority. One 
girl, not the one who first gave the reason, was 
heard to say that if a girl had pretty white 
teeth it showed she took good care of her 
health! 

The reasons given were as follows: 


1. Capable 

2. Can be depended on 
3. Honest 

4. Sensible 

5. Trustworthy 

6. Plays fair 

7. Acts like lady 

8. Chooses team wisely 
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64. Knows 


games, so is 


(Vou. XVIII, N 


able to 


9. Good player 

10. Obeys team 

11. On time 65. Girls like her and would do as s 
12. Alert 66. Does not get sore 

13. Cheerful 67. Knows how to do most things s 
14. Good show her team 

15. Smart 68. Knows how to treat her girls 

16. Patient 69. Would make a good captain 

17. Clean 0. Is a good captain 


Knows how 


Was a good captain 


I like her. 


She is my friend 


19. Can play and not quarrel 


ww toe 


Better fit for the position than any 


20. Behaves well 
Has some pretty white enameled t 


21. Active 
22. Swift 


23. Light and graceful 


Has some nice ways 


6. Knows about hygiene 


te Mie Mit Mt i is ms | 
ou g 


24. Big and strong Biggest girl in the room 


25. Tall 

26. Can run and jump 
27. Quick 

28. Pretty 

29. Well built 


30. Likes gym 


REASONS GIVEN BY THE GIRLS WHEN 


ING CAPTAINS 





In telling their reasons for choosing : 
girls, 57 out of the total of 181 girls said : 
girl they chose was a “good player”; 


531. Good at climbing 


32. Sturdy she was “good in athletics”; 25 said “tall 


said “good in gym”; 20 said “active”; 18 ; 


. Takes dancing 
“good,” “ean catch the ball and throw it ; 


34. Good pitcher and batter 
35. Able to 


36. Good in 


right place,” “was a good captain”; 17 


do everything 
“knows the rules and many games”; 1( 


baseball 
basketball 
38. Good in end ball 


37. Good in “big and strong.” 


39. Good in athletics QUALITIES CHECKED THE GREATEST 
40. Good 
$1. Fair enough to say what she thinks 

2. Thinks quickly in a difficulty 

her business and watches what she 


in gym OF TIMES 


The tabulated list made from these r 
was given back to the girls. Each was 
structed to check and rank the ten qua 
the list which she considered of greates 


3. Knows 
is doing 


44. Can catch the ball and throw it in the right 


place portance. Those checked most often wer 
45. Does her work well 1. ‘*Obevs’? -- 
46. Full of life. Healthy looking 9. ‘¢ Plays fair’? - 
47. Puts her soul and body into playing 3. ‘é Honest”? 68 
48. Knows the rules and many games 4. **Plave the best she can for her 
49. Girls like her side’? 59 
50. Knows how to lead 5. ‘*Can control her team’’ 58 
51. Good director 6. ‘Can play and not quarrel’’ 5 
52. Makes girls active to win games 7. ‘< Capable’? 17 
38. Can control her team 8. ‘Knows how to treat her team’’ 15 
54. Always prepared 9. “Can be depended on’? ‘ 
55. Rarely absent 10. ‘‘Knows her business and watches 
56. Rarely excused what she is doing’’ { 


57. Plays the best she can for her side 
58. Always wins QUALITIES RANKED FIRST THE GREATES 
59. Big enough to take care of herself 
60. Does not talk much 

61. Can take care of herself 

62. Not partial in letting girls play 
63. Belongs to campfire 


NUMBER OF TIMES 


} 


Each girl ranked the ten qualities whic! 
Those ranked firs 


+ * 


selected from the list. 
greatest number of times were as follows 
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15 

14 

led on l2 

ii 1y 7 

t leties 7 

3 I business and 

t she is doing 7 
’ * Active 
lo everyt g 

gym’’ 4 times eacl 


LATIVE VALUE OF QUALITIES 


ce relative value of each quality is 
proportion to the number of times 


1 « ] 


ed and 1n proportion to the ranku hg 
This 
real value of the qualities as indicated 

The 


be qualities which would at least help 


7 each time it was checked. 


ten having highest value are 


person to the position ot group leader 


es as well as in gymnasium work 


to control her team’’ 
+} 


he best 


be depended on’’ 


she can for her side’’ 


stworthy’’ 


ws her business and watches what she 


OF VOTES FOR GIRLS GETTING FIRST 


SECOND CHOICE IN EACH GRADE 


as a whole the classes seem to be quite 
There 
181 girls voting; each girl cast two votes, 

a total of Of the 160 votes from 


vhth grades, the girls who won first choice 


iind in their selection of leaders. 


382. 


44 votes or over 27 per cent., and the 


ho won second choice had 33 votes o1 
<2 per cent. Of the 202 votes in the 
th grade the first choice received 66 votes 
er 32 per cent., and second choice had 45 


over 22 per 


Of the total vote i 
crades, first choices had 110 votes (30 per 


cent. 


and second choices had 78 votes (21 per 
making over 51 per cent. of the votes 
to first and second choices. 
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RELATION OF CHOICES 


FOR I 
Some may say that these girls were chosen 
simply because they were the most popular girls 
in the class, and not because of any leadership 
ability. To find out the relation between choices 


for captain and popularity | had each girl give 


me the names ot the two girls in her class whom 
she liked best. (When cho s each 
girl had voted for two.) In 64 per cent. of the 
eases a girl named different girls for the ones 
liked best and for her choice for captai wo 
of the girls chosen captains did not receive 
votes for popularity. (In one case the girl was 
comparatively new in the building and had also 
been absent for two weeks ist prior to the 


vote. ) 


Although 64 per cent. OL the iris did 


not choose the same ones for 


popularity and for 
captains, the popularity ranking shows 80 per 
cent. of those chosen captains above the 
median for popularity, 5 per cent. at the me 
dian, and only 15 per cent. below. The corr 
tions of ranking for captains and tor popu 
larity varied from .70 to 12 tor different 


classes, with the median at .60. 


that the captains were popular, 


were chosen as captains for other reasons 
RELATION OF CHOICE TO INTEI EN‘ 
AND SCHOLARSH 
How do chosen girls compare vith the rest of 
the class in intelligence ratings and scholarship? 


The members of the 8A classes were al! tested 
by the Illinois Test. All other 
classes were tested by the Wells-Chapman Test 


Of these 40 pel 


Intelligence 


Twenty captains were chosen. 


eent. ranked above the class median, 10 per 


cent. at the median, and 50 per cent. below 
These tests were given just before promotion 
The 


promotion or 


time in February. scholarship grad 


which determined failure were 


also ranked. This ranking shows 55 


pe T cent 
of the captains above their class median and 45 
the girls 


per cent. below. This would show that 


chosen captains were about the same as the 


other children in native intelligence and sch 
arship. 
RELATION OF CHOI ‘ s 
CHARACTERISTICS 


The physical characteristics considered were 
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ve ht height and ace These data were sé 

eured in Septembe: From the veight and 
} | } 1 

height 1s obtained the eigiit-neight index DY 


dividing the weight in pounds by the height in 


che The inde us eases as a child 
rows older By this sta rd 75 per cent. ot 
the captains were above their median, 5 pel 
cent. were at the median, ; 1 20 pel cent. below 


it This is interesting in view ot the tact that 
twenty five girls based their choice « captains 


i 


on height. This index does not show greater 


height but rather greater weight in proportion 
Those above the median 
tocky and muscular rather than flabby and 
willowy. 

The ranking In age (in years) piaces 65 per 
cent. of the captall s above the median and 36 
per cent. below it. (Age of one rirl unknown. ) 
The correlation for all these classes between the 
weicht-height index and age varies trom .65 to 

15 with the median at .18. The prevalence 
of older girls for captains might show that 
these seventh and eighth grade girls feel the 
need of an older person to direct their activities. 
They may not be mature enough themselves to 
feel that one younger V ould be competent. ] 
have noticed that an older girl coming into a 
different and lower class seems to excite a kind 
of homage and admiration among the younger 
girls even while they know that she is a failure. 
These figures indicate a preference for a 
leader who is sturdy, well built and more ma- 
ture than those whom she is to direct. How- 
ever, the ranking of these 181 girls does not 
show any marked regularity, there are many 
wide variations, and these conclusions merely 


indicate a general tendency. 


RELATION OF CHOICE AND OTHER DATA STUDIED 


The median correlation of the ranking in the 
several classes for a captain with that for popu- 
larity is .60; with age is .20; with intelligence 
rating is .90; with weight-height index is .16; 


and with scholarship is .11. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


In summarizing these results we find in this 
instance that leaders are very slightly above the 
average (median) in intelligence ratings, very 
slightly below in scholarship, well above in 


popularity, and noticeably above in age and 


physical inde The judgment o 
to qualities of importance to a lead 
ood rol the viewpoint of a a 
qualit es are hedie ce, nones 
play ‘capab ty,’ “ability to «e 
playing the be st she ean for her t 
pendability .’ “trustworthiness 
business and watching what she is 
“cleanliness 

L. Rutu N 
CEN Hicu §$ 
( » OHTO 

1 This study was undertaken at t 
of Dr. Garry C. Myers, of the Cleve 
Education, and was carried on uw r g 
It was stimulated by an address D 
Caldwell, of Lincoln School of Te: 
given before the National Associat 
lary School Principals and printe t 
Ye Book. His subject was ‘‘Som«e 


training for leadershi; 


] 


) 


He obtains 


282 boys and girls from the seventh 


ra le S in two schools. 


H 


iS data coyV 


to t 


an ocean liner load; one for a trip by t 
present in another school a progra t 
and e to help organize a new athlet 

In every case of his study the reas 
we give Many of those given v 
to those given above for choosing g 
tains spite of the fact that th 
so different. 

In one school the first, second ar t 
for leaders received three fifths of all t 
As Dr. Caldwell states, ‘‘in the part 
tions presented to these pupils there is 
judgment on their part as to the members 


group best fitted to lead them.’’ 


ers chosen are not markedly 


though not poor in most cases, | 


sons of better than average 


My data would indies 


ite 


the 


good 


it 


native 


Also, ‘* 


they 
inte 


opposite, 


three leaders: one for a trip by the class t 


scholarship was slightly above the average, 


that rating for native 
thing 


s 


» intelligence was, 


slightly below average. 


; 


Dr. Caldwell concludes by asking whether 


school boys and girls can not be taught 


essentials of leadership are expertness ar 


tiality, and by stating that segregatior 


necessary in training possible future 


qualities desired in leaders are desi 


ers, also, and ‘‘the 
among his folllowers 


them from without.’’ 


real 
and 


leader 


is 


not 


en 


} 


ieader 


eY 
. 


impos 




















